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country with fire and sword had been but lightly felt here, and the peasantry were 
a kind-hearted, happy, and contented race of people. My company and another 





STANZAS TO THE YOUNG. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 

Long have the wisest lips confessed 

That minstrel ones are far from wrong, 
Who “ point a moral”’ in a jest, 

Or yield a sermon in a song. 
ae So be it! listen ye who will, 
i And, though my harp be roughly strung, 
— Yet never shall its highest thrill 
= Offend the old or taint the young. 





Mark me! I ne’er presume to teach 
The man of wisdom grey and sage : 

’Tis to the growing I would preach 
From moral text and mentor page. 


First, I would bid thee cherish truth, 
As leading star in Virtue’s train ; 
Folly may pass, nor tarnish youth, 
But falsehood leaves a poison stain. 


Ss Keep watch, nor let the burning tide 

mais Of impulse break from all control ; 

-— The best of hearts needs pilot-guide, 
To stear it clear from error’s shea). 


One wave of passion’s boiling flood 
May all the sea of life disturb, 
—_ And steeds of good but fiery blood 
Will rush on death without a curb. 


Think on the course ye fain would ran, 

end And moderate the wild desire : 

There’s many a one would drive the sun, 
Only to set the world on fire. 


Slight not the one of honest worth, 
wat ' Because no star adorns his breast ; 
The lark soars highest from the earth 





ng. Yet ever leaves the lowest nest. 
— Heed but the bearing of a tree, 
And if it yield a wholesome fruit, 
R. A shallow envious fool is he 
thes , 
1ese Who spurns it for its forest root. 
BVTCe Let fair humanity be thine, 
to, To fellow man and meanest brute ; 
‘ 4@ ’Tis nobly taught: the code’s divine— 
6, “ Mercy is God's chief attribute.” 
ve , 
. > The coward wretch whose hand and heart 
Re Can bear to torture aught below, 
. @ Is ever first to quail and start 
: s, From slightest pain or equal foe. 
. ’ 
Te Be not too ready to condemn 
_-" The wrong thy brothers may have done, 
pers at Ere ye too harshly censure them 
ses 8C For human faults, ask—‘* Have I none?” 
d-8t. , ‘ 
Live that thy young and glowing breast 
a Can think of death without a sigh ; 
And be assured that life is best 
at tata Which finds us least afraid to die ! 
w York 
u7th, of SUMMER. 
ditinie BY MARY HOWITT. 
et. 1%, They may boast of the spring time when flowers are the fairest 
oo And birds sing by thousands on every green tree; 
Nov. 7, They may call it the loveliest, the greenest, the fairest, 
cm ve But the summer's the season that’s dearest to me! 
Yee " For the brightness of sunshine, the depth of the shadows, 
“ of The crystal of waters, the fulness of green, 
Jan. 7, And the rich flowery growth of the old pasture meadows, 
ae In the glory of summer can only be seen. 
Feb. 7, Oh, the joy of the green-wood! [ love to be in it, 
] vw abi 
it I ee And list to the hum of the never-still bees ; 
re of th . 
‘& etelt. And to hear the sweet voice of the old mother linnet, 
‘ete will 


Unto her young calling ’mong the leaves of the trees ! 
Bills 
To see the red squirrel frisk hither and thither, 
And the water-rat plunging about in his mirth . 
io And the thousand small lives that the warm summer weather 
1 " 
Calls forth to rejoice on the bountiful earth ! 


e Then the mountains, how fair! to the blue vault of heaven, 
erpeal, Towering up in the sunshine, and drinking the light ; 
of every While adown their deep chasm, all splintered and riven, 
om Fall the far gleaming cataracts, silve ry white. 
April 5 And where are the flo wers that in beauty are glowing 
Mas, to In the gardens and fields of the young merry spring ; 
‘ a bY the mountain-side wilds of the yellow broom blowing, 
-- And the old forest pride, the red wastes of the ling ! 
sabe : Then the garden, no longer ‘tis leafless and chilly, 
ee But warm with the sunshine, and bright with the sheen 
“« 48, Of rich flowers, the moss rose and the bright tiger-lilly, 
» « 1% Barbaric in pomp as an Ethiop queen. 
’ July b Oh, the beautiful flowers, all colours combining, 
bit aes ane The larkspur, the pink, and the sweet mignionette, 
 “ 4 And the blue fleur-de lis, in the warm sunlight shining, 
‘ - * As if grains of gold in its petals were set ! 
» Ae ’ - 
, ° 7 Yes; the summer,—the radiant summer's the fairest, 
. ° : For green- woods and mountains, for meadows and bowers ; 
hele. J For waters, and fruits, and for blossoms the rarest, 
i at $140, And for bright shining butterflies, lovely as flowers. 
bedding. EE 
tiers, pare 
: ie : DOLORES. 
Ene ¥ AN INCIDENT OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
pool, After the long and severe retreat from Burgos in the autumn of 1812, the 
regiment in which [ held a company was cautoned in the province of Beira, near 
mm = ‘he Serra d’ Estrella 
. bi whe hm which had J sa _ an impetuous and overwhelming tor- 
Bal os diet t ugh other parts « hens is ameul 1, had passed over this more fortunate 
istrict with a quieter stream. it is true, indeed, that hostile armies had marched 
York 4 trough it, and that troops of different nations had been quartered in its towns | 
ulverpoo: . 


; he . 
“id villages ; but still the dreadful ravages that bad laid waste other parts of the 


| forms 
! 


were quartered in the little village of Oliveira, whichis situated in alovely valley, 
through which winds a rapid mountain-stream. The country is perhaps as romantic 
and beautiful as any that is to be fourd in Portugal. It is mountainous, and well 
wooded by nature with the fir and the ilex. ‘The sides of the hills are cultivated 
with the vine and olive, and Indian corn, and inthe neighbourhood of the streams 
are well-irrigated meadows. In the distance is the magnificent range of the 
Estrella mountains, on whose lofty summits snow may be seen nearly the whole 
year through. The country abounds with game ; and it was my custom, as soon 
as I had dismissed the company after morning parade, to sally forth with my two 
| pointers in quest of woodcocks. 
| Onmy road to my favourite covers, I had to pass the farm belonging to old 
| Pedro Vanzella, whose garden was the neatest in the village, and which was un- 
| der the especial superintendence of his eldest daughter, Dolores. Dolores was 
| one of the most beautiful girls ] have ever seen. She was rather below the 
| common height, but perfectly formed ; and, with the large dark eye and raven 
locks of her country, she had a much fairer complexion than is usually found im 
Portuguese beauty : her smile was the sweetest thiog imaginable, and her coun- 
tenance beamed with intelligence. I invariably found her in the garden waiting 
for me with some little present of oranges or sweetineats ; and, from her manner, 
it was evident that she not only wished to become acquainted with me, but to make 
| me her friead ; while tothe other officers in the village she was sby and reserved. 
| Dolores was the merriest little creature that ever lived , and I have often found 
| myself beguiled of an hour's shooting by laughing and talking wilh her over the 
wal! of her father’s garden, or by listening to her singing some of the beautiful 
| modinhas peculiar to Portugal, which she executed with great taste and pathos 
I was for some time at a loss to account for her conduct, for the vainest man that 
ever lived could not for one moment have mistaken the innocence and modesty 
| of her manner. 


The mystery wasat last cleared up. I found that Dolores and a young man in 
| my company, named Seymour, had become attached to each other, that a wedding 
was in contemplation ; and she naturally enough wished to make a friend of her 
future husband’s Captain. Seymour was aremarkably handsome young man, and 
| a good soldier: he was civil to every one, obedient to his officers, and attentive to 
his duty; but at times there was something peculiarly repulsive in his counte- 
' nance, and J had observed that, when speaking, ne would never look you fairly in 
the face. He was the son of a yeoman in Devonshire, and had had the advan- 
tage of a good education. Before he enlisted he had been clerk to a lawyer in 
Exeter; but why he exchanged the pen for the musket I could never learn. As 
soon as Dolores found that I was in possession of her secret she threw off all re- 
| serve, and would talk upenly to me of her attachment to Seymour and her future 
| prospects. It was impossible to know the sweet gentle girl as well as I did, and 
not to feel a sincere interest in her welfare. I now passed much of my time in 
| her company ; and she would listen with the deepest interest, with her large beau- 
| tiful eyes fixed in my face, while I told her stories and gave her descriptions of 
England, where she expected to spend the rest of her life. She would then tell 
| me all her plans and prospects of future happiness. Her father was to give her a 
considerable sum of money onthe day of her marriage: amd, as Seymour was 
enlisted for a limited period, their scheme was, as soon as he could leave the ar- 
| my, to purchase a small farm in Devonshire with her money, where Dolores lvok- 
ed forward to passing the remainder of her days as the happy wife of the man of 
herheart. One day Dolores and myself had arranged that I should ride over to 
the neighbouring village of Ranhados the following morning, to speak to the com- 
manding officer upon the subject of her marriage. We were seated under an 
orange-tree in her own garden, and were both of us in the highest spirits. I had 
been laughing at her vain endeavours to pronounce some long English words af 
ter me, and she had been equally amused at my attempts to twist my Spanish in- 
totolerable Portuguese. Alas! at that very moment even her happy hours were 
numbered. Long after i had left her, [ could distinguish her joyous song ringing 
through the valley ; it was the last song I ever heard Dolores sing. I returned 
home that evening in high glee, with tired pointers and a well-filled game-bag, 
and found the grim old pay-serjeant of the company waiting at the door of my 


| 
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their names, and inquired about them. Her old mother, Joaquina, had been busi- 
ly employed in spreading the table with the best that the house afforded; but, 
though iny ride had been a long one, and J had fasted for some hours, the sight of 
the poor broken-hearted girl had completely taken away every inclination to eat, 


ing Viseu, and the evening before I rode over to Oliveira, to pay Dolores a final 
visit. I was careful to drop no hint that could lead her to suppose I was come 
to see her for the last time ; but the poor girl certainly suspected it, for she did 
what I had never known her do before. She held my hand in her's the whole 
time that I was with her; and when, at last, I did take leave of her, she was 
much affected, and I suspect that she was as well aware as | was myself that we 
were saying farewell to each other for ever. I found her father at the door, hold- 
ing my horse himself. He did not speak: the old man’s heart was too full; but 
he wrung my hand kindly and affectionately. 

It may seem strange that I should have formed this sort of friendship for a 
poor Portuguese girl ; but Dolores was a superior creature. She had a very refin- 
ed mind, with a strong natural unders'anding, and her father, who was a man 
of some property, had given her the best education that the neighbouring convent 
at Viseu could afford. She was, in fact, as well educated as half the noblemen’s 
daughters in the country, and she was, moreover, one of the most gentle and 
affectionate little beings that I have ever met with. On reaching Viseu I went 
straight to my own quarters, feeling too much depressed in spirits to mix with 
my merry comrades ; and I made our early march the next morning an excuse for 
not joining their party at dinner. A few easy marches brought us to Lamego. 
There I embarked the detachment, and proceeded down the Douro towards 
Oporto, where I rejoined the battalion late on the second evening. 

{ could never observe that Seymour showed any symptoms of remorse fer his 
conduct ; his voice was as loud, and his laugh as frequent, as that of any of his 
comrades. But it is impossible that his conscience could have slept when stand- 
ing in the stillness of night a solitary sentry on ovipost. He never returned to 
England, but was killed afterwards at the passage of the Nive. 

In the river in Cumberland, in which usually follow my favourite amusement 
of fishing, there is a spot which so nearly resembles an old haunt of mine near 
Oliveira, that I generally find myself, when fishing in that neighbourhood, passing 
rapidly over some of the best pools and streams in the niver, in order to eat my 
luncheon at my favourite waterfall. Here the Irthing comes tumbling over a 
perpendicular rock, sixteen feet high, into a deep basin; and then pursues its 
course down the narrow valley, dashing and foaming over rocks and shallows. 
The ‘banks are steep and precipitous, and oak, and ash, and the mystic rowan- 
tree,* of the north, grow there naturally. Here, then, old scenes and recollec- 
tions will rise before me, and the friends and companions of my youth. Of 
these, some have filled an early grave in the wilds of the Pyrenees: and others lie 
mouldering onthe bloody field of Waterloo. The poor Portuguese girl, too, 
will appear to my mind's eye as I last saw her father's cottage. Dolores and 
her sorrows are, most likely, long since forgotten in her native village, whiist her 
English friend still thinks of her in a far distant land. 

I have sat thus at sweet Croma Lynn, forgetful of sport, and heedless of time 
till roused from my reverie by my little rough terrier, Rock, shoving his cold 
black nose against my hand, and looking wistfully in my face to. entice me to re- 
sume my walk. J am now an old soldier, and as much attached to my profes- 
sion as ever, but yet, “* Fiumina amem sylvasque inglorius.”’ 

Green Fearuer. 








* There is a superstition in the north of England, that any person bearing a sprig 
of the rowan-tree [or mountain ash) is safe from the spells of bogles, fairies, and witches 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY.—epirep sy ‘ oz.” 
CHAPTER XIX.—[ Continued from the last Albion. } 
DESCRIPTIVE OF A DINNER AT MR, RALPH NICKLEBY'S, AND OF THE MANNER 


IN WHICH THE COMPANY ENTERTAINED THEMSELVES BEFORE DINNER, AT 
DINNER, AND AFTEK DINNER. 





quarters to speak to me, and learnt from him that there were rumours amongst 
Seymour's comrades that he was already married, and that bis wife was living | 
somewhere in /reland. I immediately sent for him, and he did not deny the fact, | 
but seemed rather surprised at the indiguant manner in which [ upbraided him for 
his conduct towards Dolores. He told me that he and his wife had separated by 
mutual coasent, in consequence of her misconduct; that she was living in Cork 


‘ 


with her family, and there was uo chance of their ever meeting again. The dif 
ficulty now was, how to tell the poor girl of Seymour's villany. I watched an 
opportunity the next morning, when Dolores was in her garden, to tell her mother 
what I had heard; and she undertook the painful task of breaking it to her daugh- 
ter. For the next two or three days I went often by her garden, but Dolores had 
deserted it. At last I made an effort, and went to see her, and I was not deceiv- | 
ed in my apprehensions. She received me in her usual kind and affectionate | 
| manner, but her sweet smile was gone for ever: she was deadly pale, and I could } 
observe traces of recent tears upon her checks which had been hastily brushed | 
away. I saw at a glance that the blow had struck home. Her mother to'd me | 
that Seymour had made various attempts to speak to her; but Dolores was firm | 
and resolute in her determination never to see him again, or to hold any commu- 
nication with him. She was never heard to complain, or to allude to the cause 
| of her grief; but she kept her sorrows locked up in her own bosom. 

Ina few days, we received our route for Oporto; and on the morning that we 
marched the road was crowded with the inhabitants of the village, who had col- 
lected there to take leave of us; and many a wish was breathed, and many a pray- 
er offered up to their saints by the kind-hearted peasantry, for the success and 
we'fare of their friends, /os Colorados.* The band struck up a lively march, and 

Oliviera was soon left far behind us. 

After I had been about six weeks at Oporto I was sent back to Viseu, together 
with three or four other officers, to bring some sick and wounded to the batta- 
lion that had been left in hospital. On reaching Viseu I found that the detaca- | 

| ment which! was to take charge of would not be sufficiently recovered to march 
for at least a fortnight; and, as | had now plenty of time on my hands, I used to 
amuse myself by riding round the different villages in which the dattalion had | 
| been quartered. I need scarcely say that the first village I rode to was Oliveira, 
| and the first house that I went to was Pedro Vanzella’s. Dolores was there, and, | 
| on my entering the room, two bright spots lit up her pale face, which, in the same 
instant, resumed its ashy paleness. I could hardly believe it possible that the 
poor melancholy and emaciated girl before me was really the same light-hearted 
merry Dolores who had been sitting under the orange-tree with me, singing and | 
laughing, only two short mouths before. Grief and blighted hopes had indeed | 
| done their work most rapidly. She was evidently in the laststage of a consump- 
| tion She extended her hand, and attempted to rise and receive me; but the 
exertion was too much for ber, and brought on a severe fit of coughing, and her 
mother gently replaced her in herchair. Her father stood with his aris folded, 
the picture of manly grief; Maria, a beautiful child of ten years old, who used | 
formerly to run bounding towards me like a young kid, now turned away, and, bu- | 
| rying her face in her hands, cried as if her little heart was breaking. The poor | 





child, young as she was, knew but too well that ber affectionate sister and kind | 
| playmate was dying. ‘The only person who seemed quite unmoved was Dolores | 
| herself. She was perfectly coliected, and talked quietly and calmly. She asked | 
after those whom she had known in the regiment; and, although I was the only | 
| Officer that she had been acquainted with in the village, still shé remembered 


* A name given by the Spaniar to the English soldiers, from the colcur of their unt 
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The bile and rancour of the worthy Miss Knag undergoing no diminution dur- 
ing the remainder ef the week, but rather augmenting with every successive 
hour; and the honest ire of allthe young ladies rising, or seeming torise, in ex- 
act proportion to the good spinster’s indignation, and both waxing very hut every 
time Miss Nickleby was called up stairs, it will be readily imagined that that 
young lady’s daily life was none of the most cheerful or enviable kind. She 
hailed the arrival of Saturday wight, as a prisoner would a few delicious hours’ 
respite from slow and wearing torture, and felt, that the poor pittance for her 
first week's labour would have been dearly and hardly earned had its amount been 
trebled. , 

When she joined her mother as sual at the street corner, she was not a little 
surprised to find her in conversation with Ralph Nickleby; but her surprise was 
soon redoubled, no less by the matter of their conversation, than by the smoot hed 
and retired manner of Mr. Nickleby himself. . 

“Ah! my dear!” said Ralph; “we were at that moment talking about 
you.’ 

‘“‘Indeed!” replied Kate, shrinking, though she scarce knew why, from her 
uncle’s cold glistening eye. 

‘That instant,” said Ralph. ‘I was coming to call for you, making sure to 
catch you before you left; but your mother and I have been talking over family 
affairs, and the time has slipped away so rapidly——”’ 

‘ Well, vow, hasn’t it!” interrupted Mrs. Nickleby, quite insensible to the 
sarcastic tone of Ralph’s last remark. ‘* Upon my word, I couldn't have believed 
it possible, that such a- Kate, my dear, you're to dine with your uncle at half- 
past six o'clock to-morrow.” ; 

Triumphing in having been the first to communicate this extraordinary intelli- 
gence, Mrs. Nickleby nodded and smiled a great many times, to impress Its ful? 
magnificence on Kate’s wondering mind, and then flew off, at an acute angle, to 
a cummittee of ways and means. 

Let me see,” said the good lady. ‘ Your black silk frock will be quite dress 
enough, my dear, with that pretty little scarf, and a plain band in your hair, and 
a pair of black silk stock——Dear, dear,”’ cried Mrs Nickleby, flying off at ano- 
ther angle, “if [had but those unfortunate amethysts of mine— you recollect 
them, Kate, my love—how they used to sparkle yoo know-—but your papa, your 
poor dear papa—ah! there never was anything so cruelly sacrificed as those 
jewels were, never!” Overpowered by this agonising thought, Mrs. Nickleby 
shook ber head in a melancholy manner, and applied her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

“T don’t want them, mama, indeed,” said Kate. “Forget that you ever had 
them.” 

« Lord, Kate, my dear,” rejoined Mrs. Nickleby, pettishly, “* how like a cinid 
you talk. Four-and-twenty silver tea spoons, brother-ia-law, two gravies, four 
salts, all the amethysts—necklace, brooch, and ear-rings—all made away with at 
the same time, and I saying almost on my bended knees to that poor good soul, 
‘ Why don’t you do something, Nicholas! Why don’t you make some arrange- 
ment?’ I am sure that anybody who waa about us at that time w lldo us 
own, that if I said that once, 1 said it fiftytimesaday. Didn't I 
Kate, my dear’? Did I ever lose an opportunity of impressing it on your poor 
papa!” 

* No, no, mama, never,” replied Ka‘e. And todo Mrs. Nickieby jstice, she 
never had Jost—and to married ladies justice, they seldom dolose—any occasion 
of inculeating similar golden precepts, whose only blemishis, the slic! degree 
of vagueness and uncertainty in which they are usually developed 
“ Ah!” said Mrs. Nickleby, with great fervour, ‘if my advice had been 





and the repast was removed untouched. The day was at last fixed for my leav-- 
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— at the beginning— Well, I have always done my duty, and that’s some com- 
‘ort.”’ 

When she had arrived at this reflection, Mrs. Nickleby sighed, rubbed her 
hands, cast up her eyes, and finally assumed a look of meek composure, thus im- 
porting that she wasa persecuted saint, but that she wouldn't trouble her hearers 
by mentioning a circumstance which must be so obvious to everybody. 

“Now,” said Ralph, with a smile, which in common with all other tokens of 
emotion, seemed to skulk under his face, rather than play boldly over it—*‘ to 
return to the point from which we have strayed. [ have a little party of gentle- 
men with whom I am connected in business just now, at my house to-morrow ; 
and your mother has promised you shall keep house for me. 1 am not much used 
to parties ; but this is one of business, and such fooleries are an important part 
of it sometimes. You don't mind obliging me?!” 

“Mind!” cried Mis. Nickleby. ‘ My dear Kate, why——” 

“Pray,” interrupted Ralph, motioning her to be silent. “I spoke to my 
niece.” 

4*I shall be very glad, of course, uncle,” said Kate ; ‘but I am afraid you will 
find me very awkward aad embarrassed.” . 

“Qh, no,” said Ralph; ‘come when you like, in a hackney coach—I'll pay 
for it. Good night—a—a—God bless you.” a 

The blessing seemed to stick in Mr. Ralph Nickleby's throat, as if it were not 
used to the thoroughfare, and didn't know the way out. But it got out somehow, 
though awkwardly enough ; and having disposed of it, he shook bands with his 
two relatives, and abruptly left them. 

‘* What a very strongly-marked countenance your uncle has,” said Mrs. Nick- 
leby, quite struck with his parting look. “I don’t see the slightest resemblance 
of his poor brother.” 

*Mama!” said Kate, reprovingly. 

«* No,” said Mrs. Nickleby, musing. 
very honest face.” 

The worthy matron made this remark with great emphasis and elocution, as if 
it comprised no small quantity of ingenuity and research ; and in truth it was not 
worthy of being elassed among the extraordinary discoveries of the age. Kate 
looked up hastily, and as hastily looked down again. 

“What has come over you, my dear, in the name of goodness?” asked Mrs. 
Nickleby, when they had walked on for some time in silence. 

**I was only thinking, mama,” answered Kate. 

“ Thinking !” repeated Mrs. Nickleby. ‘* Aye, and indeed plenty to think 
about, too. Your uncle has taken a strong fancy to you, taat’s quite clear; and 
if some extraordinary good fortune doesn't come to you after this, I shall bea lit- 
tle surprised, that’s all.” 

With this, she launched out into sundry anecdotes of young ladies, who had 
had thousand pound notes given thein in reticules, by eccentric uncles ; and of 
young ladies who had accidentally met amiable gentlemen of enormous wealth at 
their uncles’ houses, and married them, after short but ardent courtships; and 
Kate, listening at first in apathy, and afterwards in amusement, felt, as they walk- 
ed home, something of her mother’s sanguine complexion gradually awakening in 
her own bosom, and began to think that her prospects might be brightening, and 
that better days might be dawning upon them. Such is hope, Heaven's own gift 
to struggling mortals; pervading like some subtle essence fiom the skies, all 
things, both good and bad; as universal as death, and more infectious than dis- 
ease. 

The feeble winter’s sun—and winter's suns in the city are very feeble indeed 
—might have brightened up as be shone through the dim windows of the large 
old house, cn witnessing the unusual sight which one half-furnished room dis- 
played. In a gloomy corner, where for years had stood a silent dusty pile of 
merchandise, sheltering its colony of mice, and frowning a dull and lifeless mass 
upon the panelled room, save when, responding to the roll of heavy waggons in 
the street without, it quaked with sturdy tremblings and caused the bright eyes 
of its tiny citizens to grow brighter still with fear, and struck them motionless, 
with attentive ears and palpitating heart, until the alarm had passed away—in this 
dark corner was arranged, with scrupulous care, all Kate’s little finery for the 
day; each article of dress partaking of that indescribable air of jauntiness and 
individuality which empty garments—whether by association, or that they become 
moulded as it were to the owner's form—will take, in eyes accustomed to, or pic- 
turing the wearer's smartness. In place of a bale of musty goods, there lay the 
black silk dress ; the neatest possible figure initself. The simali shoes, with toes 
delicately turned out, stood upon the very pressure of some old iron weight ; and 
a pile of harsh discoloured leather had unconsciously given place to the very 
same little pair of black silk stockings, which had been the objects of Mrs. 
Nicklby’s peculiarcare. Rats and mice, and such small deer, had long ago been 
starved or emigrated to better quarters ; and in their stead appeared gloves, bands, 
scarfs, hair-pins, and many other devices, almost as ingenious in their way as rats 
and mice themselves, for the tantalisation of mankind. About and among them 
all, moved Kate herself, not the least beautiful or unwonted relief to the stern 
old gloomy building. 

In good time, or in bad time, as the reader likes to take it, for Mrs. Nickleby's 
impatience went a great deal faster than the clocks at that end of the town, and 
Kate was dressed to the very last hair-pin a full hour and a half before it wasat all 
necessary to begin to think about it—in good time, or in bad time, the toilet was 
completed ; and it being ut length the hour agreed upon for starting, the milkman 
fetched a coach from the nearest stand, and Kate, with many adieus to her mo- 
ther, and many kind messages to Miss La Creevy, who was to come to tea, seat- 
ed herself in it, and went away in state if ever any body went away in state ina 
hackney coach yet. And the coach and the coachman, and the horses, rattled 
and jangled, and whipped, and cursed, and swore, and tumbled on together, ti!l 
they came to Golden Square. 

The coachman gave a tremendous double knock at the door, which was opened 
long before he had done, as quickly as if there had been a man bebind it with his 
hand tied to the latch. Kate, who had expected no more uncommon appearance 
than Newman Noggs ina clean shirt, was nota little astonished to see that the 
Opener was a man in handsome livery, and that there were two or three others in 
the hall. There was no doubt about its being the right house, however, for there 
was the name upon the door, so she accepted the laced coat-sleeve which was 
tendered her, and entering the house, was ushered up stairs, into a back drawing- 
room, where she was left alone. 

If she had been surprised at the apparition of tne fuotman, she was perfectly 
absorbed in amazement at the richness and splendour of the furniture. The 
softest and most elegant carpets, the most exquisite pictures, the costliest mir- 
rors; articles of richest ornament, quite dazzling from their beauty, and per- 
plexing from the prodigality with which they were scattered around, encountered 
her on every side. The very staircase nearly down to the hall door, was cram- 
med with beautiful and luxurious things, as though the house were brim-full 
of riches, which, witha very trifling addition, would fairly run over into the 
street. 

Presently she heard a series of loud double knocks at the street-door, and 
after every knock some new voice in the next room; the tones of Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby were easily distinguishable at first, but by degrees they merged into the 
general buzz of conversation, and all she could ascertain was, that there were 
several gentlemen with ne very musical voices, who talked very loud, laughed 
very heartily, and swore more than she would have thought quite necessary. 
But this was a question of taste. 

At length the door opened, and Ralph himself, divested of his boots, and 
ceremoniously embellished with black silks and shoes, presented his crafty face. 

** | couldn’: see you before, my dear,” he said, in a low tone, and pointing as 
he spoke, to the next room. ‘1 was engaged in receiving them. Now—sha!l 
I take you in!” 

“Pray uncle,” said Kate, a little flurried, as people much more conversant 
with society often are, when they are about to enter a room fuil of strangers and 
have had time to think of it previously, “ are there any ladies here ?” 

**No,”’ said Ralph, shortly, ‘‘1 don’t know any.” 

* Must I go in immediately 1” asked Kate, drawing back a little. 

“* As you please,” said Ralph, shrugging his shoulders. ‘ They are all come, 
and dinner will be announsed directly afterwards—that’s all ” 

Kate would have entreated a few minutes’ respite, but reflecting that her uncle 
might consider the payment of the hackney-coach fare a sort of bargain for 
her punctuality, she suffered him draw her arm through his and to lead her 
away. 

Seven or eight gentlemen were standing round the fire when they went in, and 
as they were talking very loud were not aware of their entrance until Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby, touching one on the coat-sleeve, said in a harsh emphatic voice, as if 
to attract general attention— 

‘* Lord Frederick Verisopht, my niece, Miss Nickleby.” 

The group dispersed as if in great surprise, and the gentleman addressed, 
turning round, exhibited a suit of clothes of the most superlative cut, a pair 
of whiskers of similar quality, a moustache, a head of hair and a young face. 

“Eb!” said the gentleman. “ Why—the—deyvie !” 

With which broken ejaculations he fixed his glass in his eye, and stared at 
Miss Nickleby in great surprise. 

** My niece, my lord,” said Ralph. 

“« Well, then my ears did not deceive me, and it’s not wa-a-x work,” said his 
lordship, “ How de dot I'm very happy.” And then his lordship turned to 
another superlative gentleman, something older, something stouter, something 
redder in face, and something longer upon town, and said ina loud whisper that 
the girl was “ deyvlish pitty.” 

“Introduce me, Nickleby," said this second gentleman, who was lounging 
with his back to the fire, and both elbows on the chimney-piece. 

“‘ Sir Mulberry Hawk,” said Ralph. 


“To think of such a thing !” 


“There certainly isnone. But it’s a 


” 


“ Otherwise the most knowing cardin the pa-ck Miss Nickleby,” said Lord 
Frederick Verisopht. 

“Don’t leave me out, Nickleby,” cried a sharp-faced gentleman, who was 
sitting on a low chair with a high back, reading the paper. 

« Mr. Pyke,” said Ralph. . 

“Nor me, Nickleby,” cried a gentleman with a flushed face anda flash air, 
from the elbow of Sir Mulberry Hawk. 

“Mr. Pluck,” said Ralph. Then wheeling about again towards a gentleman 
with the neck of a stork and the legs of no animal in particular, Ralph introduced 
him as the Honourable Mr. Snobb; and a white-headed person at the table as 
Colonel Chouser. The colonel was in conversation with somebody, who ap- 
peared to be a make-weight, and was not introduced at all. 

There were two circumstances which, in this early stage of the party, struck 
home to Kate's bosom, and brought the blood tingling to her face. One was the 
flippant contempt with which the gwes's evidently regarded her uncle, and the 
other the easy insolence of their manner towards herself. That the first symp- 
tom was very likely to lead to the aggravation of the second it needed bo great 
penetration to foresee. And here Mr. Ralph Nickleby had reckoned without 
his host; for however fresh from the country a young lady (by nature) may 
be, however unacquainted with conventional behaviour, the chances are that 
she will have quite as strong an innate sense of the decencies and proprieties 
of life as if she had run the gauntletof a dozen London seasons—possibly 
a stronger one, for such senses have been known to blunt in this improving 
process. 

When Ralph bad completed the ceremonial of introduction, be led hia blush- 
ing niece to a seat. and as he did so, glanced warily round as though to assure 
himself of the impression which her unlooked-for appearance had created. 

‘An unexpected playsure, Nickleby,” said Lord Frederick Verisopht, taking 
his glass out of his right eye, whereit had until now done duty on Kate, and 
fixing it in his left to bring it to bear on Ralph. 

‘« Designed to surprise you, Lord Frederick,” said Mr. Pluck. 

‘* Not a bad idea,” said his lordship, ‘‘ and one that would almost warrant the 
addition of an extra two anda half per cent.” 

“ Nickleby,” said Sir Mulberry Hawk, in a thick coarse voice, ‘‘ take the hint, 
and tack it on to the five-and-twenty, or whatever it is, and give me half for the 
advice.” 

Sir Mulberry garnished this speech with a horse laugh, and terminated it with 
a pleasant oath regarding Mr. Nickleby's limbs, whereat Messrs. Pyke and Pluck 
‘*laugbed consumedly.”’ 

These gentlemen had not yet quite recovered the jest when dinner was an- 
nounced, and then they were thrown into fresh ecstacies bya similar cause ; for 
Sir Mulberry Hawk, in an excess of humour, shot dexterously past Lord Freder- 
ick Verisopht who was about to lead Kate down stairs, and drew her arm through 
his up tothe elbow. 

** No, damn it, Verisopht,”’ said Sir Mulberry, “‘ fair play's a jewel, and Miss 
Nickleby and I settled the matter with our eyes, ten minutes ago.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the Honourable Mr. Snobb, “ very good, very good,” 

Rendered additionally witty by this applause, Sir Mulberry Hawk leered upon 
his friends most facetiously, and led Kate down stairs with an air of familiarity, 
which roused in her gentle breast such disgust and burning indignation, as she 
felt italmost impessible to repress. Nor was the intensity of these feelings at 
all diminished, when she found herself placed at the top of the table, with Sir 
Mulberry Hawk and Lord Verisopht on either side. 

“Oh, yeu’ve found your way into our neighbourhood, have you!” said Sir 
Mulberry as his lordship sat down 

“Of course,” replied Lord Frederick, fixing his eyes on Miss Nickleby, 
**how can you a-ask me ?”’ 

‘** Well, you attend to your dinner,” said Sir Mulberry, ‘‘ and don’t mind Miss 
Nickleby and me, for we shall prove very indifferent company, I dare say.” 

‘*] wish you'd interfere here, Nickleby,” said Lord Verisopht. 

‘* What is the matter, my lord?” demanded Ralph from the bottom of the 
table, where he was supported by Mesars. Pyke and Pluck. 

* This fellow, Hawk, is monopolising your niece,” said Lord Frederick. 

** He has a tolerable share of everything that you lay claim to, my lord,”’ said 
Ralph with a sneer. 

***Gad, so he has,” replied the young man; “ deyvle take me if I know which 
is master in my house, he or I.” 

* | know,” muttered Ralph. 

“IT think I shall cut him off with a shilling,” said the young nobleman, jo- 
cosely. 

** No, no, curse it,” said Sir Mulberry. ‘‘ When you come to the shilling— 
the last shilling—I’ll cut you fast enough; but till then, I'll never leave you— 
you may take your oath of it.”’ 

This sally (which was strictly founded on fact,) was received with a general 
roar, above which, was plainly distinguished the laughter of Mr. Pyke and Mr. 
Pluck, who were evidently Sir Mulberry’s toads in ordinary. Indeed, it wasnot 
difficult to see, that the majority of the company preyed upon the unfortunate 
lord, who, weak and silly as be was, appeared by far the least vicious of the par- 
ty. Sir Mulberry Hawk was remarkable for his tact in ruining, by himself and 
his creatures, young gentlemen of fortune—agenteel and elegant profession, of 
which he had undoubtedly gained the head. With all the boldness of an origi- 
nal genius, he had struck out an entirely new course of treatment, quite opposed 
to the usual method ; his custom being, when he had gained the ascendancy over 
those he took in hand, rather to keep them down than to give them their own 
way ; and to exercise his vivacity upon them openly and without reserve. Thus 
he made them butts in a double sense, and while he emptied them with great 
address, caused them to ring with sundry well-administered taps for the diversion 
of society. 

The dinner was as remarkable for the splendour and completeness of its 
appointments as the mansion itself, and the company were remarkable for doing 
it ample justice, in which respect Messrs. Pyke and Pluck particularly signalised 
themselves ; these two gentlemen eating of every dish, and drinking of every 
bottle, with a capacity and perseverance truly astonishing. They were remark- 
ably fresh too, notwithstanding their great exertions: for, on the appearance of 
the dessert, they broke out again, as if nothing serious had taken place since 
breakfast. 

“Well,” said Lord Frederick, sipping bis first glass of port, ‘‘ if this isa 
discounting dinner, all I have to say is, deyvle take me, if it wouldn't be a good 
pla-an to get discount every day.” 

* You'll have plenty of it in your time,” returned Sir Mulberry Hawk ; 
“ Nickleby will tell you that.” 

“* What do you say, Nickleby ?” inquired the young man ; “am I to be a good 
customer 1” 

‘« It depends entirely on circumstances, my lord,” replied Ralph. 

** On your lordship’s circumstances,” interposed Colonel Chouser of the Militia 
—and the race-courses, 

The gallant Colonel glanced at Messrs. Pyke and Pluck as if he thought they 
ought to laugh at his joke, but those gentlemen, being only engaged to laugh for 
Sir Mulberry Hawk, were, to his signal discomfiture, as grave as a pair of under- 
takers. To add to his defeat, Sir Mulberry, considering any such efforts an in 
vasion of his peculiar privilege, eyed the offender steadily through his glass as if 
astounded at his presumption, and audibly stated his impression. that it was an 
‘infernal liberty,’ which being a hint to Lerd Frederick, he put up his glass, 
and surveyed the object of censure as if he were some extraordinary wild ani- 
mal then exhibiting for the first time. As amatter of course, Messrs. Pyke 
and Pluck stared at the individual whom Sir Mulberry Hawk stared at ; so the 
poor Colonel, to hide his confusion, was reduced tothe necessity of holding his 





port before his right eye and affecting to scrutinise its colour with the inost lively 
interest. 

All this while Kate had sat as silently as she could, scarcely daring to raise 
her eyes, lest they should encounter the admiring gaze of Lord Frederick Veri- 
sopht, or, what was still more embarrassing, the bold looks of his friend Sir Mul- 
berry. The latter gentleman was obliging enough to direct general attention 
towards her. 

“« Here is Miss Nickleby,” observed Sir Mulberry, ‘“ wondering why the deuce 
somebody doesn't make love to her.” 

** No, indeed,” said Kate looking hastily up, “I ” and then she stopped, 
feeling it would have been better to have said nothing at all. 

“T'll hold any man fifty pounds,” said Sir Mulberry, “that Miss Nickleby can’t 
look in my face and tell me she wasn't thinking so.” 








** Done !’’ cried the noble gull. ‘‘ Within ten minutes.” 

“Done!” responded Sir Mulberry. The money was produced on both sides, 
and the Honourable Mr. Snobb was elected to the double office of stake-holder 
and time-keeper. 

‘* Pray,” said Kate, in great confusion, while these preliminaries were in course 
of compliment. ‘ Pray do not make me the subject of any bets. Uncle, I can- 
not really” 

“Why not, my dear!” replied Ralph, in whose grating voice, however, there 
was an unusual huskiness, as though he spoke unwillingly, and would rather that 
the proposition had not been broached. ‘It is done in a moment; there is no- 
thing init. If the gentlemen insist on it ‘a 

“I don’t insist on it,” said Sir Mulberry, with aloud laugh. “ That is, I 
by no means insist upon Miss Nickleby’s making the denial, for if she does, I 
lose ; but I shall be glad to see her bright eyes, especially as she favours the ma- 
hogany so much.” 

“ ~ she does, and it’s too ba-a-d of you, Miss Nickleby,” said the noble 
youth. 

“ Quite cruel,” said Mr. Pyke. 

“ Horrid cruel,” said Mr. Pluck, 
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**T don’t care if I dolose,” said Sir Mulberry, “for one tolerable look at Miss 
Nickleby’s eyes is worth double the money.” 

** More,” said Mr. Pyke. 

« Far more,” said Mr. Pluck. 

“ How goes the enemy, Snobb!” asked Sir Mulberry Hawk. 

« Four minutes gone.” 

* Bravo!” 

“ Won't you ma-ake one effort for me, Miss Nickleby !”’ asked Lord Frederick, 
after a short interval. 

“ Youneedn'ttzouble yourself to inquire, my buck,”’ said Sir Mulberry ; *‘ Miss 
Nickleby andJ understand each other ; ‘‘ she declares on my side, and shews her 
taste. You haven’t a chance, old fellow. Time now, Snobb?” 

‘“ Eight minutes gone.” 

“ Get the money ready,” said Sir Mulberry ; ‘* you'll soon hand over.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” iaughed Mr. Pyke. 

Mr. Pluck, who always came second, and topped his companion if he could, 
screamed outright. 

The poor girl, who was so overwhelmed with confusion that she scarcely knew 
what she did, had determined to remain perfectly quiet ; but fearing that by so 
doing she might seem to countenance Sir Mulberry'’s boast, which had been ut- 
tered with great coarseness and vulgarity of manner, raised her eyes, and looked 
him in the face. There was something so odious, so insolent, so repulsive inthe 
look which met her, that, without the power to stammer forth a syliable, she rose 
and hurried from the room. She restrained her tears by a great effort until she 
was alone up stairs, and then gave them vent. 

‘* Capital !” said Sir Mulberry Hawk, putting the stakes in his pocket. “ That's 
a girlof spirit, and we’ll drink her health.” 

It is needless to say that Pyke and Co. responded with great warmth of man- 
ner to this proposal, or that the toast was drunk with many little insinuations from 
the firm, relative to the completeness of Sir Mulberry’s conquest. Ralph, who, 
while the attention of the other guests was attracted to the principals in the pre- 
ceding scene, had eyed them like a wolf, appeared to breathe more freely now 
his niece was gone; and as the decanters passed quickly round, leant back in his 
chair, and turned his eyes from speaker to speaker, as they warmed with wine, 
with looks that seemed to search their hearts and lay bare for his distempered 
sport every idle thought within them 

Meantime Kate, left wholly to herself, had in some degree recovered her com- 
posure. She had learnt from a female attendant, tiat her uncle wished to see 
her before she left, and had also gleaned the satisfactory intelligence, that the 
gentlemen would take coffee at table. The prospect of seeing them no more 
contributed greatly to calm her agitation, and, taking up a book she composed her- 
self to read. 

She started now and then when the sudden opening of the dining-room door let 
loose a wild shout of noisy revelry, and more than once rose in great alarm, as a 
fancied footstep on the staircase impressed her with the fear that some stray mem- 
ber of the party was returning alone. Nothing occurring however, to realize her 
apprehensions, she endeavoured to fix ker attention more closely on her book, in 
which by degrees she became so much interested, that she had read on through 
several chapters without heed of time or place, when she was terrified by sudden- 
ly hearing ber name pronounced by a man's voice close at her ear. 


The book fell from her hand. Lounging on an ottoman close beside her, was 
Sir Mulberry Hawk, evidently the worse—if a man be a ruffian at heart, he is 
never the better—for wine. ° 

“ What a delightful studiousness!” said this accomplished gentleman. ‘“ Was 
it real, now, or only to display the eye-lashes ?” 

Kate bit her lip, and looking anxiously towards the door, made no reply. 

‘*T have looked at ’em for five minutes,” said Sir Mulberry. ‘Upon my soul, 
they’re perfect. Why did I speak, and destroy sucha pretty little picture !”’ 

* Do me the favour to be silent now, Sir,” said Kate. 

‘*No, don’t,”’ said Sir Mulberry, folding his crush hat to lay his elbow on, and 
bringing himself still closer to the young lady ; ‘‘ upon my life, you oughtn’t to 
Such a devoted slave of yours, Miss Nickleby—it's an infernal thing to treat him 
so harshly, upon my soul it is.”’ 

**T wish you to understand, Sir,” said Kate, trembling in spite of herself, but 
speaking with great indignation, ‘that your behaviour offends and disgusts me. 
If you have one spark of gentlemanly feeling remaining, you will leave me in- 
stantly.’’ ® 

“Now why,” said Sir Mulberry, “‘ why will you keep up this appearance of 
excessive rigour, my sweet creature! Now, be more natural—my dear Miss 
Nickleby, be more natural—do.” 

Kate hastily rose; but as she rose, Sir Mulberry caught her dress, and forcibly 
detained her. 

«Let me go, Sir,”’ she cried, her heart swelling with anger. 
Instantly —this moment.” 

“« Sit down, sit down,” said Sir Mulberry; ‘I want to talk to you.” 

““Unhand me, Sir, this instant,” cried Kate. 

“ Not forthe world,” rejoined Sir Mulberry. Thus speaking he leant over, 
as if to replace her in her chair; but the young lady making a violent effort to 
disengage herself, he lost his balance, and measured his length upon the ground 
As Kate sprung forward to leave the room, Mr. Ralph Nickleby appeared in the 
door-way, and confronted her. 

“ What is this?’ said Ralph. 

‘It is this, Sir,” replied Kate, violently agitated: “that beneath the roof 
where I, a helpless girl, your dead brother's child, should most have found protec- 
tion, I have been exposed toinsult which should make you shrink to look upon 
me. Let me pass you.” 

Ralph did shrink, as the indignant girl fixed her kindling eye upon him; but he 
did not comply with her injunction, nevertheless ; for he led her to a distant seat, 
and returning and approaching Sir Mulberry Hawk, who had by this time risen, 
motioned towards the door. 

‘Your way lies there, Sir,” said Ralph, ina suppressed voice, that some devi! 
might have owned with pride. 

** What do you mean by that t” demanded his friend, fiercely. 

The swoln veins stood out like sinews on Ralph's wrinkled forehead, and the 
nerves about his mouth worked as though some unendurable torture wrung them ; 
but he smiled disdainfully, and again pointed to the door. 

“Do you know me, yeu madinan?” asked Sir Mulberry. 

“ Well,” said Ralph. The fashionable vagabond for the moment quite quail- 
ed under the steady look of the older sinner, and walked towards the door mut- 
tering as he went. 

“ You wanted the lord, did you!” he sail, stopping short when he reached the 
door, as if a new light had broken in upon him, and confronting Ralph again 
** Damme, | was in the way, was I?” 

Ralph smiled again, but made no answer. 

“Who brought him to you first!’ pursued Sir Mulberry; ‘ and how without 
me could you ever have wound him in your net as you have 1” 

“The net is a large one, and rather full,” said Ralph. ‘Take care that it 
chokes nobody in the meshes.” 

“ You would sell your flesh and blood for money; yourself, if you have not 
already made a bargain with the devil,’’ retorted the other. ‘ Do you mean to 
tell me that your pretty niece was not brought here as a decoy for the drunken 
boy down stairs ?”’ 

Although this burried dialogue was carried on in a suppressed tone on both 
sides, Ralph looked involuntarily round to ascertain that Kate had not moved her 
position so as to be within hearing. His adversary saw the advantage he had 
gained, and followed it up. 

« Do you mean to tell me,” he asked again, “that it isnotso? Do you mean 
to say thatif he had found his way up here instead of ine, you wouldn't have 
been a little more blind, and a little more deaf, and a little less flourishing than 
you have been? Come, Nickleby, answer me that. 

‘I tell you this,” replied Ralph, ‘that if [ brought her here, as a matter of 
business 9 , 

“Aye, that’s the word,” interposed Sir Mulberry, with a laugh. “ You're 
coming to yourself again now.” 

‘«— As a matter of business,” pursued Ralph, speaking slowly and firmly, as 
a man who has made up his mind to say no more, ‘* because I thought she iaight 
make some impression on the silly youth you have taken in hand, and are lending 
good help to ruin, I knew—knowing him—that it would be long before he outrag- 
ed her girl's feelings, and that unless he offended by mere puppyism and emptiness 
he would, with a little management, respect the sex and conduct even of his usu- 
rer’s niece. But if I thought to draw him on more gently by this device, I did 
not think of subjecting the girl to the licentiousness and brutality of so old a hand 
as you. And now we understand each other.” ; 

“Especially as there wae nothing to be got by it—eh’” sneered Sir Mul- 
berry. 

« Bxactly so,” said Ralph. He had turned away, and looked over his shonl- 
der to make this last reply. The eyes of the two worthies met with an expres- 
sion as if each rascal felt that there was no disguising himself from the other ; 
and Sir Mulberry Hawk shrugged his shoulders and walked slowly out. } 

His friend closed the door, and looked restlessly towards the spot whore his 
niece sti)i remained in the attitude in which he left her. She had flung herself 
heavily upon the couch, and with her head drooping over the cushion and her 
face hidden in her hands, seemed to be still weeping in an agony of shame and 

rief. , 
. Ralph would have walked into any poverty-stricken debtor's house, and pointed 
him out to a bailiff, though in attendance upon a young child's deathbed, without 
the smallest concern, because it would have been a matter quite In the — 
course of business, and the man would have been an offender against his me | 
code of morality. But here was a young girl, who had done no wrong but that o 
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ms i a world alive; who had patiently selded.to.all his wishes y-who hed |.into exceation..I speak the French language as fluently as a native, and there- | to listen; but hearing nothing but the gentle breathing of the beauteous girl, 
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awkward and nervous. dull through monotony, that even if detected, and sent to prison, the change | 8aw them cautiously enter with that stooping: gait which marks a villanous in- 

Ralph took a chair at some distance, then another chair a little nearer, then | would be relief by its novelty. I mentioned my intention to Monsieur Lefiler, | tent. In an instant the foremost caught sight of me, as with fixed but staring 
moved a little nearer still, then nearer again, and finally sat himself on the same | who confirmed my purpose by endeavoring to dissuade me from it; but he cer- | eyes I gazed full uponhim. He fell back upon his ns, who became 
sofa, and laid his hand on Kate's arm. 


tainly staggered my resolves when he appealed to my generosity as an English- | immediately aware of the cause of his terror, and the who carried the 
‘s Hush, my dear!” he said, as she drew it back, and her sobs burst out afresh. | man not to involve him in ruin by clandestinely quitting his house, as the au- light, in his trepidation let it fall, and fora second or two we were in darkness, 
“Hush, hush! Don’t mind it now; don't think of it.” thorities would immediately 2pprehend him as having connived at it. Now Mon- | except the luminous appearance overhead, which strongly resembled a flaming 
“Qh, for pity’s sake, let me go home,” cried Kate. “ Let me leave this house, | sieur Leffler was a good sort of little Frenchman, quiet and obliging, never | eye. — The decisive moment had arrived: I dexterously disengaged the lamp 
and go home.” interfering with my actions, or intruding himself upon my privacy when | wished | from its concealment, and holding it out at arm’s length, so as to throw the light 
“ Yes, yes,” said Ralph. “You shall. But you mast dry your eyes first, and | to be alone. All the tricks I played him, and they were not few, were forgiven | upon myself, [ still kept that part which was nearest to them under cover. 
compose yourself Let me raise your head. There—there.” with the utmost good humor ; and my numerous pranks, for I wasalways in some The effect upon their superstitious minds was exactly what I anticipated. The 
“Oh, uncle!” exclaimed Kate, clasping her bands. ‘ What nave I done— | mischief or other, drew down either a kind caution or a melancho'y smile, though rascals were terrified beyond measure,—they were dumb with fear, for they 
that you should subject meto this? If J had wronged you in thought, or word, | amongst the more crabbed of his countrymen I was called Le Diable Anglais. | made sure it was a visitation from the grave. One by one they fell upon their 
or deed, it would have been most cruel to me, and to the memory of one you must | Susette was delighted when she found that my design was for the present aban- | knees, and the noise they made awoke the lovely girl, whose piercing shriek at 
have loved in some old time ; but - doned, and her winning fondness was redoubled to render me contented and cheer- | 80 horrible a spectacle induced me again to conceal the light, which I silently 
** Only listen to me for a moment,” interrupted Ralph, seriously alarmed by | ful. I had not, however, given up my plan, but only mancuvred so as not to | replaced upon the table, and grasping a pistol in each hand, I advanced to the 
the violence of her emotions. “I didn’t know it would be so; it was impossible | bring my kind friend into trouble. had a double object in my enterprize ; I rascals, and giving the nearest a hearty kick, he tumbled backwards over his 
for me to foresee it. I did all I could.—Come, let us walk about. You are faint | wished to be a free ranger in the air of heaven, and I wanted to make my | comrades, and together they all rolled out of the room, and on to the sleeping ne- 
with the closeness of the room, and the heat of theselamps. You will be better | escape. gresses in the corridor. A wild shrieking and hallooing now commenced, in the 
now, if you make the slightest effort.” ““*Tn a few days afterwards I was attacked with violent illness, which brought | midst of which the conspirators centrived to find the stairs, and were not long. 
‘‘T will do anything,” replied Kate, “if you will only send me home.” on delirium. The doctors were called in, and wanted to bleed me ; but the pa- | in reaching the bottom, for I heard them roaring and lambering down, and look- 
“Well, well, I will,” said Ralph; “but you must get your own looks, for | roxysms were so fierce whenever they approached, and having armed myself with | ing from the window, I saw them scrambling over the fence, and making as 
those you have will frighten them, and nobody must know of this but you and I. | a brace of pistols, with which I menaced them, they were glad to decamp, declar- rapid a retreat as their legs would allow them. I really, Hawser, don’t know 
Now let us walk the other way. There. You look better even now.” ing that I was raging mad. Poor Susette was in despair, for I would not let her | that ever I enjoyed a thing more in my life. But the ened lady still kept 
With such encouragements as these, Ralph Nickleby walked to and fro, with | come nigh me, which I believe is according to the approved principle of madress, | imploring for help, and the negro girls were shrieking and crying in the corridor. 
his niece leaning on his arm ; quelled by her eye, and actually trembling beneath | namely, manifesting the greatest ferocity oe those whem, when sane, you | I approached the bed, and, in as soothing and as soft a voice as I could muster, 
her touch. professed to love the most ; in short, I acted the part so well, for I hardly need | I tried to allay her fears by assuring her all danger was past, and that a friend was 
In the same manner, when he judged it prudent to allow her to depart, he sup- | tell you it was all feigned, that nobody but Susette cared to approach me. The | near who would protect her with his life. ; 
ported her down stairs, after adjusting her shawl and performing such little offi- | doctors, however, made another attempt, and the spectacle must have been ex-| _ ‘‘ ‘ But the spirit—the spirit !’ said she ; ‘oh, I saw it but too plainly to be 
ces, most probably for the first time in kis life. Across the hall down the steps | tremely ludicrous. I had torn down the curtains from the windows, and, as well deceived !’ 


Ralph led her too ; nor did he withdraw his band, until she was seated in the | as my materials would allow, had manufactured from them a loose Turkish dress, |  ‘‘ ‘ Believe me, lady,’ uttered I, ‘it was no spirit of another world, but a hu- 
coach. 


with an enormous turban over all; some black paint supplied me with a terrific | man device to scare the wretches who had evil designs against you, and intended 

As the door of the vehicle was roughly closed, a comb fell from Kate’s hair, | pair of moustaches, and a leopard's skin cut into slips afforded me three long tails, | to plunder the house.’ ; ee ‘ 
close at her uncle’s feet ; and as he picked it up and returned it into her hand, the | one of which was hung down before, and the others were suspended at each ear. *“** And where are the thieves?’ inquired she ; ‘have I no one to protect me? 

light froma neighbouring lamp shone upon her face. The lock of hair that had | Thus equipped, I pan myself upon a handsome mahogany cabinet about five| _‘* You have, lady—dearest lady, you have,’ returned I, with a strong pa thos 


escaped and curled loosely over her brow, the traces of tears yet scarcely dry, | feet high, where I sat cross-legged, with a huge hanger upon my knees, a pistal | of tenderness ; ‘the robbers have fled, and there is one close to you who will prize’ 
the flushed cheek, the look of sorrow, all fired some dormant train of recollec- | in each hand, and a jug well charged by my side. The doctors stared at behold- 








it as the richest honor to defend you from harm.’ 
tion iu the old man’s breast; and the face of his dead brother seemed present be- | ing such a phenomenon, and when I raised one of my pistols they bundled back- “« But the spirit—the spirit,’ said she again. ‘Oh, it was terrible, and too 
fore him, with the very look it wore on some occasion of boyish grief, of which | wards out at the door witha great deal more haste than they employed at entering. | much of horrifying reality to be deception !’ a4 } 
every minutest circumstance flashed upon his mind, with the distinctness of a | Susette pressed in, and I grinned most horribly at her; several negroes succeed-|  ‘‘ ‘ Indeed, lady,’ urged I, ‘there was no spirit but that of my enacting. Let 
scene of yesterday. 


ed, but they instantly retreated, swearing Jumbee had taken possession of the | me implore you to tranquillize your mind, and I will explain everything. Your 
Ralph Nickleby, who was proof against all appeals of blood and kindred—who | house. Monsieur Leffler tried to soothe and coax me to come down, but it was | lamp is still burning—will you sanction my producing it, and then in a moment 
was steeled against every tale of sorrow and distress-—staggered while he looked, | all useless, there I sat enjoying the fun.” you will be convinced.’ 

and reeled back into his house, as a man who had seen a spirit from some world) « Ay, I’mbless’d, your honors, but he was a rum ‘un,” said old Andy, laughing. ‘«* Who are you, and from whence do you come ?’ she demanded more calmly. 
beyond the grave.—[ To be continued. ] “1 thinksI sees him now grinning at me as he used to do when I roused him out | ‘ Perhapsyou are yourself the plunderer 


in a morning; for I was his hammock-man two years, and he was mighty fond| “*' Then what prevents me from putting my thievish design into execution ?” 








: o’ that Tarkish ric.” responded I: ‘but I do assure you, lady, [ am one amongst your most devoted 
| NIGHTS AT SEA. : “Ces Ginee a doctors essayed to advance, (continued the captain ;) one of | ftiends—nay, I would peril even existence to secure your happiness. Accident 
Or, Sketrcnes or Navat Lire purine tue War. them had armed himself with a long sword, another had a blunderbuss, and the | ™ade me acquainted with the intentions of four negro scoundrels to rob the house, 
: LORD C FORD AND THE PIRATE’ third carried something which I could not very well make out, but which looked and offer dishonor to yourself, of whom three hours since I had never heard. 
: [Continued from the last Albion.) like a large syringe ; they were supported by several of the negroes, and poor un- Though well armed, yet had I as a man withstood them all they might have over- 


; ; Le di : wered me, and their nefarious purpose been accomplished. By getting here 
Pleasant isthe social meeting in the far-off land, when the ties of honest friend fortunate Letiler in the background, looking most ruefally at his dismantled win- | [% oo se Td . 
































4 ; dows and bed, with Susette wringing her hands, and crying as if her dear little before them, and assuming the appearance that I did, their own superstitious 
8 ship and the bonds of mutual kindnessare more strongly cemented by distance | Pronch h it tek I ain oti enalion @ " d| fears befriended me, and, lady—dear lady, you are saved.’ 
8 from our native country. ‘There is a fraternal feeling at such times, which only eae aay aptly 0 Adeeb ascaae eden cay. eg en Beng se “+ Can this be true?” said she. ‘I saw nothing but that terrific fi which 
detat Geo Racin beatin, dlieaad in, chaste aleaathinn tanh atees eaheaiiiiialt dak tha (en the party, which encouraged the pefit maitre of a physician who shoul-| _ * “4h this De true: said she. sew nothing Sut ¢ oy 
‘ pomen dt reefs oo om P ea ee ee ee , dered the blunderbuss to come pretty close. 1 waved my hand for him to keep | Still haunts my mind. ae you speak gently—your tongue has soft persuasion 
Oh! there is an ie charm in that word “home "—it produces remembrances off; but he came to the present, when, snatching up the jug, away it flew slap | "Pit Red ca ’ ‘ he whi 
> ev. g pr we ~ | at him, and out rushed the whole set, as I roared as loud as my lungs would let I am a stranger, lady,’ answered J, ‘a persecuted stranger—the white 
and associations inestimably dearand precious to the heart! Let the Englishman ; he: : ; man’s blood runs in my veins: but I am dark-colored, and an outcast. “Tis I 
l, be in the East Indies, or the West, and have passed the greater part of his life | ™\. In another instant I sprang into the middie of the floor, dragging down the i 4 i : ff h 
ap pp or ae age eg et tiga P 1 f & bi i and calls it | C0iet in my hurry, and fastening the door inside. I almost convulsed my- that need protection ey, my foes—will you, lady—dare you afford me a short 
in ane f y 3 ie lo o the place of his birth, self with laughter to hear them rolling over one another down the stairs. Having interval of concealment! My life is at stake, and I hear your servants coming ; 
id a ; pad eee ; fully satisfied them of my insanity, I remained quiet ; and as soon as it was dusk | for the love of heaven,—for the love of that mother who bore you,—hide me 
c Lord Eustace and his friends, whilst sitting in the cabin of the frigate, the plea- . 3 : from my enemies!’ 
> : : ; I changed my dress for that commonly worn by the free negroes, and blacking y nw , 
; sant breeze blowing through the port-holes, and tempering the heat of climate, my face and hands, I bundled up my Turkish robes, and slid quietly down the *** Quick, quick !’ uttered she, as I heard her rise, and felt my arm grasped : 
im enjoyed this national! compact to perfection. There were different grades as res- an the , : : ’ ‘you may deceive me, for baseness and ingratitude are engrafted on the heart of 
Saad aide Uh telile tet euler ame band of leatbashand upright of the balcony to the ground. The coast was quite clear, and I walked y ’ — +! ~ : 
but ee And now, Captain oun ” said the noble commander of the Spankaway off to a shed at the bottom of the garden, where I stowed myself away amongst | 40, yet no one hall over plead ta: aah. Ste We te walh’s, Sie Crest sap ete 
ne. “9 den dhotend a null eechene teuue-anaulthh the race a an Bes ner mag { heap of loose cotton. The back of this shed adjoined some stables, and I | closet, the door was closed, the bolt of the lock was shot, and the key taken away. 
in- : Lord C i ford t oh » pene: ier a P an “® | had not been long concealed before three or four persons entered them, and by | Hawser, I wouldn't have lost the sport fora thousand pounds.’ 
iy o Lord C- ord. Pass the wine round, gentlemen, and pray do not wait | -i- conversation, which was in French, 1 took them to ve negroes. They «The buildings in the West Indies are famous places for crevices, and I was 
or ceremony. ; ak; : ee: . Niners not long, as soon as the lamp was unshrouded, in finding one nicely suited to my 
ef . és f ; ‘ were speaking of my mad pranks in the afternoon, but none of them seemed to g P ’ ng eo : 
~ Most oye know, commenced Hawser, after moistening his throat with |). aware that I had made my escape : eye. Several negroes of both sexes entered the corridor with lights, and their 
eloquent Madeira, ‘‘ most of you know that Lord C ford was about as mad-| Where you for vo to-night?” said one of the party; «Dis proper night for | YOUS mistress spoke to them. Many exaggerated accounts were given of the 
bly ee 8 eer whit one saeter anc ii recklessly — as he was Se ee ang y e sate ail Prop 8 depredators, who had been observed by one of the women; but she was too fright- 
e event of which Andy has been telling us occurred some time previously to s . ‘ ened to call for help. The larder had been cleared, and several large bundles 
. that sad affair of poor P , and his lordship had not long received his commis- “* Ten you please, Misser Peter,’ uttered another; ‘we no for go dere but were packed up in the hall ready for carrying off—so far my vteenetre were cor- 
ar sion. I remember his detaiiing all the particulars tome some time afterwards, ers ou or ae aa ee ee d not sefet Eb | roborated. One of the men had witnessed the escape of the rascals over the 
when we met in England, and I had got my first step up the rattlins. We were |. a sey mue sieht M a third ; Yn “y groun 7 ware sbery- fence, and had actually recognised two of them, but he did not say who they 
visiting together at the country residence of arelative of mine, and when in the | "2 peak for we go to-night. Massa neber sabby ti I de ting be done, and den we were. The lady appeared to pay great attention to their recitals, and dispersin 
te spe h at : ’ safe wid toder side—No ! , Be yg pay gre . ~_ peremg 
course of conversation he ascertained that I had been in the old Clinkem, we were | ** | P dul . dual the men to search the house, her own immediate attendants assisted her to dress 
ver, the best friends in the world. He mentioned the circumstance of the pirate schoo- ose you no get de plate to-night, Cumby, he gone to-morrow,’ said a third. and missing the habiliments which I still retained entwined about the voune 
rt to d est sed ‘ Rabe : : “** Oh, ho,’ thinks I, ‘these scoundrels are going to rob their master of what co eS eee ee we 
' ner, and, as I expressed an earnest desire to hear the particulars, he, without any little store he hes left! but I'll be ci cond of g ieine.’ wardrobe keeper vented no measured abuse and invective upon the thieves: her 
un farther urging, gave me an account of the whole, which I will now repeat, as near | """'© Me « eae rer. Oe DO CLOSE GDCRIG'O! YOU, YO Vines. young lady's norning-cap, too, that she had so tastefully decorated, was gone. 
: the as my recollection will serve, in his own language. Me sabby well where dey put de plate,’ continued the same voice as had The toil Stee Malate’ ead the ‘ts leaped 
ie say . : fenguag spoken last; ‘dere plenty dollar too lib dere.’ e toilette being finished, and the house reported secure, Julia dismissed the 
‘«* What is existence,’ said his lordship, ‘ without tne enjoyments of life? and,| P y es ; ; irl, and I heard the key turning in the lock of - bot. feari hat i 
ae Mt . ““* Wy you all bery cleber,’ said the second voice ; ‘but youno for tell me | S'%) and / heard the key turning in the lock of the closet, but, fearing that it 
what is life without that free volition, which yields only to the dictates of honor? Iz 4 Pinay ’ y was the signal for rousing me out stock and fluke, I feigned s! Jul d 
roof S| (36? ' d how you get pass da buckra sodger.’ 2 8 mg Me out stock and Huke, | feigned eeep. Julia starte 
Sag Slavery '—it is nothing better than slavery '—Indeed, the restraints that mere bs Minetn dehaieiete to aaeieleenh the Que: Cae - P. ; when she saw my unnatural complexion beneath the laces of her elegant cap, 
custom place upon the human mind are infinitely worse than the fetters which ty- |. ee es Ce ee oe et so | ged the mulsbiee eens ane peitleges tedetell, ods or ‘ 
upon ranny and oppression rivet on the limbs; one is a voluntary sacrifice to the idol | like for go, you top here, and where de dollar for you dent Da buckra sodger fi f ne . T hed ieee: etalon Lecaaneiiial eek teal meses aie 
Folly, the other is yielded to on compulsion ; but the noble spirit would burst the shut him eye for keep em warm. He sleep too much for catchee we.” meso Rly hegtcen yar a sotheug ese = Ne naar 0 ates oo 
ys! } s10N ; “ . : . ; i c ence in min my veracity. e passed the lamp close to my eyes 
ut he bonds if an opportunity were offered. I tell you, Hawser, I never could bend to ‘Haugh, boy, dat all fine for talk ; but Missy Julia at Bellevue—what you but I stood th - and fi ‘i, , Prsegses Pt 3 A ay 
t ; do for Missy Julia!’ remonstrated the disaffected member ut I stood the test ; and finding that J was not disturbed, she silently withdrew, 
seat, the caprice or humor of any map; nor would my pride stoop to countenance the Pips Ch wii fp . = — locking me in as before 
risen, frivolities of every-day habit. When I propose to do anything of moment, I ito oe sabby dat till we get dere. ‘Pose you for make her « Nesare will net be slaved esith, Hleweer—it erent have tte infesneen fonub 
weigh the matter well in my own breast, and, once convinced of the rectitude of | Mamma Cesar!’ said another, at which there was a general laugh. earn Gh te ‘3 py domsite pee 4 in and 
tevil av Telbeel ienemenale sdiatel rf M 1 “ Farth seme \. dinendee Wi eheids kien’: oh weary with the exertions and excitement I had undergone, and was soon ina deep 
c y entions, performance is immediately resorted to. any persons fancy arther conversation ensued ; the rascals arranged their plans ; they made d refreshi leep, f shich I did vak ll broad dayligh » 
Gian tas snub baakacnane ated | etait ciel A tances \teealealves te atecaliae Cid - nld have with * Missy Julia,’ | 24 Tefreshing sleep, from whic id not awake till broa ylight came peep- 
o | per aio, and that either my drains are jammed together selves merry anticipating the sport they would have with * Missy Julia,’ | ing through the chinks to chide me for my somnolency so near the lovely Julia 
like the dunnage in an Indiaman’s hold, or else, from their scarcity, have so much who I conjectured was some antiquated negress ; and about an hour before mid- She heat me moving, and instantly let in a flood of i, ht at the open bide It 
id the room to play, that they run wild like youngcolts at pasture. Thev are wrong, | bight saw them stealing along (for they were thieves in al! their ways) under the | | ee 2: ( g i : 
nem Seana: eas ’ “wm tf sé She oP ens " , . : : | was a heavenly morning, cool and delightful, and the fragrance of the flowers 
: awser—they are wrong. The whole fact is, that when once I am determined | shade of the fence, and I followed at a convenient distance, just so as to keep | s with delicia e to th ». I divested If of 
upon a thing, nothing deters me from executin Heat and cold. the certainty | them in sight. TT] eee ee Jelichtfully i. oe b : came with delicious sweetness to the sense. divested myself of my unneces- 
: ill HEN th GS. Feat and cou, the certainty a 6 weather was delightfully serene, the sky was beautifully | .ory and uumanly garments, and stood before the lady a dark-skinned Creole.’ 
of danger, and even the prospect of death, do but operate as stimulants to exer- clear, and studded with its myriads of sparkling gems, and the lovely planet| ~ <.. Stranger,’ said she cota om pie. of aelf-centen that would have become a 
» quail- tion ; for | would rather run over red-hot ploughshares to attain my object than | Venus was descending in the west. Which way we were going I could only | .....:0 saan, I hav dy t d gi R 
yr mut- walk. ouist'y te. eussess. one Tether camet. . Lisanecheas . “ep call bv! thoes S cortaialy , UB Regan. pag. infus ppt sovereign princess, ave granted your request, and given you sanctuary. Re- 
juety to success ona Lurkey carpet. ave always considered the worth y the stars, and certainly our course wou lave made a pretty Hgure 1M | hate to me the whole particulars of last night’s adventure; and, as you have 
of an article to consist in what it would fetch in the market; so, in like manner, | Waverse sailing, and must have very much resembled the forty days’ cruise of experienced my senaceaiie so be generous in return, and geneeel nothing of the 
red the I ee upon the value of a conquest as estimated by the difficulties and hazards | the children of Israel in the wilderness of Sin, for we headed to all points of Guanalan Pa a knowledge be ' 4 
again which have been surmounted. But this —me ing, Haws the compass. Howey contri in view varly ut cost ae . 
a wv d. : his is all prosing—mere prosing, Hawser, ; ° ver, Icontrived to keep the fellows in view for nearly an “T readily complied with her command, and went over the various occurren- 
and you want to hear of the fair Julia. Now, if there is anything in life worth | hour anda half. We passed the outposts unmolested, and at last clambered ces, taking care, however, not to betray myself'er my teal chasecter. I told her 
living for, it is woman's love; but where is that depth of feeling, that ardent de- | Over a fence to an elegant little building, which I immediately supposed to be I Ry eo ates b ¢ hed effee g y d, should me ield 
without votion t Le ¢ d * d.t ; il - “IV 3 be 4 . the sof dosti Th ¥ rye ae ; tA was a prisoner o1 war, u ad efiecte my escape, an ,» Shou she yie me 
0 be found, or if found, how long will it endure! Yet, Julia, I wrong you ; point of our destination. e rogues had agreed in the first instance to up to the authorities, certain death would be the consequence. The persuasive 
: for there was a {c rvency of attachment in your affectionate bosom very rarely | make for the larder and regale themselves, and therefore, as cautious and as | ,! Regia , Hate pay weg : I , ag - f 
. that it 6 be tndk wlll kn Uae femnale ward Glantes: petal, whilet They wont ton 'toGin Week of “ke beces. 1 tande & tongue was never employed in vain to make impression on the tender heart o 
0 Waa tiene 7 ’ he f — ; che ONE ack OF abe house, * Made lor! woman ; my entreaties prevailed, and, with eyes swimming in tears at my event- 
ou have been to San Domingo, Hawser, and must know the localities of | the front, and in less than two minutes I had climbed up the pillar of the bal- | - ie ised ‘ wr j 
ave not Portean-Pri pees aaa . ful story, she promised to conceal me,—and, Hawser, she religiously kept her 
-au-Frince. 1 was captured in a prize, and taken into that hole at atime} Cony, and was in the ante-room to the bed-chambers. Here several of the} .org. ‘The revolution at San Domingo had levelled the distinetion which had 
mean to when the havoc made by the fire of Ninety-one had been very little repaired ; in- | Younger negresses were sleeping on their mats; but their rest was too sound | jon kept up. and i il i e head ; ond @ 
Jrunken deed, t} Tithe island was suc ij : - Ws ~ ‘a to be di bed . ‘ vr 7 : ore een Kept up, and Is sti preserved, in the colonies, between the whites and the 
, the state of the island was such that all confidence was at an end; and| to be disturbed. A faint glimmering of light under one of the doors induced le of col Indeed. Julia’ 1 he . ‘ lat 
when an individual turned in at nigt aie ad me to try the lock : : appt people of color. Indeed, Julia’s hand had been solicited by some dingy mulat- 
ueth ndividual turned in at night, it was a matter of uncertainty whether he ty the lock ; it gave way without noise, and 1 entered a neat apartment to or other, who had assuined the title of captain, but whom she spoke of with 
ale r would or would not have his throat cut before morning. I was at first sent to | Where everything seemed tastefully arranged in that exquisite manner which loathing and abhorrence es <y 
bvec bed the common prison ; but on demanding my parole, it was granted, and I took up| can only proceed from female judgment and elegance. A small lamp was|  « Did you never know, Hawser what it was to cherish a feeling of regard 
he ha iny abode at the house of an elderly Frenchman, which was one amongst the | burning in a china bowl, just giving me sufficient light to mark the scene. I raised | (5, anything thet you hod euntehed fram destrnstion? 1 ones saved a boy from 
very few that had escaped the conflagration. It was a pretty building; but all | it, and with gentle footsteps approached the bed. The curtains were of fine “. ° : ‘ ACTOR | ’ 
ou mean idea of comfort had been | hed. aad.er : thite . drowning, and never parted with him afterwards : my dog I rescued when a pup- 
1 e comfort had been banished, and every article of luxury either concealed | white gauze, almost transparent, and within them lay one of the most perfect ss ; : : - B 
n't have or destroyed, lest one hould edele of lev a egy , : py from a similar fate, and I prize the animal the more on that account. ut wo- 
a stroyed, les an inducement should be held out to the perpetration of | mode is 0 oveliness tha: ever was wrought by the power of nature. She was men are enthusiastic in that sort of thing,—they almost idolize the creatures of 
hing murder as well as robbery. Now I never was an enemy to freedom, though | | 4 slumber as soft as that of infancy; a thin dress concealed a great portion of their preservation,—it is a principle, a m. i with them, and affection such as a mo- 
tter of ike to see every man in his station, and the cook by the fore-sheet ; but it cer. | ier person; but her beautiful flaxen hair had broken from its restraint, and just ther feels for her child, fre Soul takes deep root in the heart. Julia tended me 
patter tainly did excite my risibility when I saw the eucumber-shin negroes dressed | barely veiled a bosom as white as the pillow on which the cheek reclined. One with kindness, she sym rathized. with “my pair and gradually she became 
aea're in splendid uniforms, and aping the manners of the French officers. My host, | arm was thrown over the head, which inclined towards the shoulder with graceful sleased with my ebleveraation and the delicacy of my spuliat omnecie her ; 
Monsieur Leffler, had @ pretty estate at a short distance in the country, with | ease; the other arm was stretched away in an attitude of repose. The features on the color of my skin was a berrier tolove. Monsieur Leffler was her father, 
ice ‘very neat habitation upon it; at least I was told so by a pleasing little girl of | Of the countenance seemed perfect ; a tranquil smile dimpled the face, and —her mother wes Mess am my srave,—she said she had been sent to Bel. 
ae aclebt color, who occasionally acted as my personal attendant ; and, as I always had an | slightly curled the lip, as if her dreams were full of innocent delight ; her little | jeyue to be out of the re Pf ‘ al Pe Aone. 2 emi’ enema + 
. ine —— impulse in the way of love-making, poor Susette listened with too much | feet and part of her legs were exposed, and no marble from the chisel of the quartered upon her parent ; but she ex pressed an earnest desire c see the pauvre 
6 le mond reeves to my badinage, till she had cheated herself into a belief that she was | Statuary could be more exquisitely rounded, the whole figure assuming a cast tarp ptr thought it hard shat he r nould be deprived of the ha sartirwah ee 
cater non the object of a tender attachment. On my soul, Hawser, I took no pains, I used | of mystery from the gauze that was placed between us. ‘ This, then,’ thought I, oy society most have afforded him in his ea tiviay, He was pie too, and 
Pts oo no undue meas, I employed no seductive language to the poor girl. A joke or | is the Julia the negroes were speaking about, and here also is the cause of Su- cendit entne welll of bles ealifeations My tin tinaled. and I felt anedl blush 
; - i did _ which probably would have gained mea slap on the face in England, was | 8¢tte’s dislike to my visiting Bellevue. But who can shebe!’ [ stood gazing though the black paint edacodiel it from the enetration of Julia of ; 
ice, “te ammount of my woving. But then! was kind,—and kindness to the poor | With an intensity of feeling never before experienced by me ; it seemed as if in ‘ yeah — i ‘ 
Jd a hand unfriend ; S P J 5 Ages Rie “Monsieur Leffler visited his daughter the day but one after the attempt of the 
ended orphan was what she had not been accustomed to,—it worked upon these few minutes I had lived an age of p'easure, so thrilling was the ecstasy . ‘ hed . 
the sympathies and grateful feel . : . ; hat b ade 5 thieves, and with him came the disconsolate Susette, who narrated to the young 
 Mul- ympathies and grateful feelings of her woman's nature; and whilst I was, | that searched my very soul. : 
Sir Mu as I thought. | aasle . ‘ ; lady (with sundry fanciful embellishments, little thinking that I was within hear- 
, vught, harmlessly amusing myself, and filling up the ennui of doing nothing “« The reverie I was in did not endure long; the painful conviction that this , 
an y talking nonsense to Susette, she was imbibing . 
is 





a deep extbinanies ae ; A ; ing) the amiable qualifications, et cetera, of the young English prisoner, his mad 
, US passion, | lovely being was in jeopardy came with irresistible force upon my mind, and | d 
Which death alone could dissolve. M : 7 4 8. r hain 


n expres y parole extended no farther than the boun- 








rved irit Al ! d ] he chai ness, his escape, and, ultimately, his death. 
; i nerved my Spirits up to action. A loose wiute dress was lying on the chairs, “+ Pauvre garcon!’ utte > sweet lips of Juli ‘ re you bu- 
he other ; Ny be ghar po beapigen Blips ea = intentions to Susette to put on | which I noiselessly twisted in some shape or other about me; a cap with a little | ried a ” pre a omentige of ia; ‘and where have you bu 
. Bellevue of Monsieur salen es eas fhe plantations, and perhaps visit the | thousand borders and frills fitted my head to an azimuth ; and the powder-puff, | “«* Pardonnez, ma'mselle,’ returned Susette ; ‘ the body ie net found, and none 
where his tebsiad Fron = feomnd - we ™ : _ the change in Susette’s coun- | hastily dabbed upon my black face, gave me the appearance of a corpse; a} of us know where to look forit.’ 
ng herselt affliction, which I construed nt » Fe et mp ant pc ee yore of deep | lower garment of sone kind or other concealed my legs; and thrusting my| “Then he may still be living,’ said Julia, ‘and, perhaps——-* she ceased, and 
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“«Qhb, oh! ma pauvre Susette!’ uttered Julia; ‘c’est une affaire du cour. 

Upon my word you have m it well to drive your lover mad! Such an 

insignificant bemg as myself, I su , was not known to be in existence. 
This was evidently spoken with a degree of bitterness that had its source in 
ypique, for women, and particularly French w are jealous of their fasci- 
nations. 3 

* Susette felt rebuked ; she had disclosed her secret, and I heartily wished her 
up to her neck in a horse-pond, though in the end it did me service. The re- 
sult of this visit was directions from Monsieur Leffler that on the day but one 
following Julia was to return to the town residence, and the persecution of the 
Blackberry Baron. It was a fiat of condemnation to me; and when Julia 
opened my door after their departure, deep traces of regret were easily discerni- 
ble upon her countenance. Nevertheless, she gave me a most searching, scru- 
tinizing look, but I stood it without flinching, and she seemed more appeased ; but 
A frequentiy detected ker gazing at me very earnestly, as if trying to penetrate my 
edisguise. The day of probation was one of delight. Julia embraced every op- 
portunity that pradence would allow to be with me; she freely expressed her 
repugnance to the baron, and once she exclaimed after a few minutes’ deep 
abstraction, ‘Oh, Henri, (the name I had assumed,) why are you not white ” 

“* The Omnipotent looks deeper than the skin, lady,’ answered I, in a tone of 
mingled humility and fervor, and with as much tenderness as :ay nature would 
-admit. 

+**©’est vrai, Henri,’ replied she, the tears starting to her eyes ; ‘ mais 

««*Custom demands that the color of the surface should be a passport to 
happiness or misery,’ added I, completing the sentence she had begun. ‘ But you 
are right, lady, you are right. Such transcendant beauty merits all that wealth 
and rank can bestow upon it.’ 

«** And what is wealth, or what is rank, without ardent affection?’ uttered 
she with flashing eyes. ‘ Poverty, with one I love, would be preferable to riches 

and distinction with those I hate.’ 

«The English prisoner, lady ?’ suggested I,—she turned her quick gaze in- 
tently upon me, but I went on unmoved,—‘he is noble, as I have learned, and the 
English are a generous peuple.’ 

«He is an enemy,’ returned she, sharply, ‘ and loves another ; besides, he 
is probably numbered with the dead,—pauvre Susette! However, let us talk 
no more of this. I feel an mterest in your welfare, Henri.’ 

“«* May Heaven reward you for it, lady !* replied I, almost choked by emotion, 
for Hawser, as true as we sit here, I idolized the woman; my heart was never 
made for what the world calls love. It wasdevotion, worship, madness. ‘May 
Heaven reward you!’ said [, ‘and when I again become a wanderer in the 
bush-—perhaps witn bloodhounds laid upon my track, and dragged to an igno- 
minious death—Julia, my last petition to the throne of mercy shall be for your 
happiness, and I sha!! derive consolation in my moments of agony from the 
certainty of meeting you again where the color of the skin will be no barrier 
to a sweet and lasting communion of spirit untainted by the grovelling passions 
of the world.’ 

‘*« 7 cannot bear this, Henri!’ said she, sobbing hysterically, and turning the 
key of the closet. I heardher in her own roum giving vent to a flood o! 
tears. 

** Midnight came, and it was the hour of parting. She released me from con- 
finement, and we stood just within the balcony together. There was no en- 
vious light to show the complexion. J held her soft hand in mine. I pressed it 
unrestrained to my lips. It was chastity, innocence, and purity, almost within 
the grasp of a tiger; but, Hawser, my heart should sooner have been torn from 
my breast than | could have injured that masterpiece ef God’s creation. In- 
deed, lam convinced the slightest approach to anything indelicate would have 
driven me from her for ever. 

“«* Farewell, Henri,’ said she ; ‘may Heaven protect and reward you !” 

««* Adieu, lady !' whispered I; ‘‘shou!d my life be preserved, earth has not 
a place, so secret or so lonely but I will seek you out. Still in the midst of 
your blessedness think of me. Adieu.” 

I slid down the pillar ef the balcony, and concealed myself in the shrubbery 
before the house, and for a long time afterwards I could see her white dress in 
the same position where I had left her, and I began to meditate upon the proba- 
bility of her cherishing an attachment for me ; but the thing was impossible, as 
a negro or one of negro descent. I felt I should have despised her had she ex- 
pressed more than a kind interestin my future fate ; but the fact was, Hawser, 
all the tender sympathies and sensations of her heart were ripening into mellow- 
ness, and she wanted somethingte love, something round which to throw the 
warm einbraces of her woman's dear regards and ardent passions,—her faith, her 
hope, her destiny, whether for life ordeath. I had now an opportunity of 
effecting my escape, or, at least of attempting it; but I could not leave Julia. 
Fame, rank, fortune, freedom, country, all were forgetten ; and Julia reigned pre- 
dominant over my future actions. I have often wondered since at the deep in- 
fatuation that enthralled me, but I always had impetuous feelings that were eas.ly 
acted upon, and strong excitement is a part and parcel of my very nature. 

“ When Julia withdrew from the balcony, my determination was formed. 
I cleared the fence, and endeavored to retrace my way to the town, but this 
was no easy task; and, after wandering about for some time, my dubious geog- 
raphy was brought to a termination by the approach of daylight. At all events 
my observations enabled me to ascertain that I was approximating to a high 
carriage road, with some buildings a short distance from the way-side. ‘To- 
wards these latter I approached with a very unnecessary caution, for the ravages 
of intestine warfare had left them desolate. They had once been neat and 
handsome, and there was even yet a smile upon the face of surrounding nature 
as if in mockery at the attempts of man to subdue her fascinations. Into one 
of these buildings I quickly made my way—for it would have been madness to 
have continued in my course,—and, depositing myself in the Jower apartment so 
as to command a view of the road, as well as of the approaches to my garrison, 
I sat down on a heap of dry plantain leaves, which I suppose some poor unfor- 
aunate, when placed as an outpost, had made up fora dormitory. Something 
struck me that this was the read which Julia would have to travel to the town, 
and, probably, I should see her pass; but whilst anxiously watching as keen as 
any look-out man at a weather cat-head, I fell fast asleep, but in my dreams my 
solicitude was renewed, and I fancied that [ was stil earnestly on the gaze for 
Julia Leffler. 

“ Touissant at this time was waging the most deadly hostility to the French. 
who, to do them justice, were by no ineans deficient in that remorseless cruelty 
which recklessly sacrificed both friewds and foes, for their conduct to their black 
prisoners frequently brought down a fearful retaliation on the heads of the unfor- 
tunate Frenchmen who fell into the hands of the dark-skinned republicans. Ma- 
rauding parties were constantly on the movement, and the war was carried on in 
the exercise of the most barbarous atrocities, in which neither age nor sex were 
spared, but all the worst propensities of humar nature were cherished and indulg- 
ed. I had witnessed much of this whilst in the prison, for the fate of indivi 
duals was frequently decided by the whim or caprice of the gaoler. There ~vas 
no trial, no legal condemnation ; and, it happened more than once, when official 
orders were sent to execute a pr:soner named in the document, that the first who 
came to hand, or happened to be present at its arrival, was dragged into the square 
which foimed the gaol-yard, and immediately strangied ; nor did such mistakes 
lead to any judicial inquiry. Indeed, on one occasion, the very functionary who 
had brought the death-warrant was very near suffering the fate he had been the 
instrument of ordering for another. This messenger had been newly appointed, 
was unknown to the gaoler, and had by some means or other got amongst the 
prisoners: he was seized, dragged to the chair, but, fortunately for him, an 
officer entered at the moment who recognized his person, and rescued him from 
death; another two minutes, and he would have been a corpse! The reckless 
gaol-birds highly enjoyed the yoke, and regretted that it had not been carried to its 
last finish. In faet, itis hardly possible to conceive the moral degradation into 
which those wretches were plunged. But to proceed. 

** My dream of Julia was suddenly broken by aloud scream. I started from my 
place of rest, and looking through the dilapidated window, saw a carriage on the 
road attacked by negroes. ‘They wore a sort of uniform, and an officer richly 
dressed was at their head. At the same time I noticed a small party of French 
soldiers stealthily advancing through a cane-patch towards them. A skirmish 
was inevitable, and I quietly berthed myself so as to become an observant spec- 
tator of the event. ‘The negroes had turned the carriage round, by the directions 
of the officer, and were preparing to move off with their prize, when a female 
threw herself partly out of the vehicle, but was instantly thrust back again with 
considerable violence. ‘This was a spectacle I could not witness unmoved. A 
woman in the hands of such ruffians was quite enough to arouse all my ener- 
gies ; and springing through the window, I got unperceived, by a short cut, to 
a bush by the roadside, and close to which the carriage must pass in its retrograde 
movement. I had scarcely stationed myself, with my pistols in my hands, when 
the French party opened a smart fire upon the negroes, who for a minvie or two 
were thrown into disorder, but they soon recovered, and discharged thear ‘nuskets 
at their opponents, who foolishly quitted the cane-patch, and exposes thc:aselves 
sto view. At the same instant the black officer gave directions for one of his 


men to mount the carriage, and drive off, whilst he covered the retreat 
then, Hawser, was my time 
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Now 
The fellow whipped the poor animals :aost un- 
mercifully ; they started off; but on passing my place of concealment, I rushed 
out, and shot one of the horses, which instantly fell, dragging the other with it 
to the ground. The driver fired, but missed me ; he then jumped to the ground, 
and made off as fast as his legs would carry him. I might easily have done for 
hun, for I seldom miss my man; but he was not worth the only defence that was 
left me, as I had no second charge for my weapons. The female had fallen to 
the bottom of the carriage, dismayed by the firing. I hastily opened the door 
and the full beautiful eyes of Julia met my earnest gaze. She knew me at once 
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‘ Save me, Henri !—save me!” she exclaimed, throwing her finely-moulded arm 
round my neck, and resting her head upon my shoulder. ; 

“«*T will do all that man can do to protect you,’ replied I, pressing her closely 
to me; ‘but you must alight, and follow me ; not amoment must be lost.’ 

She quitted the carriage ; and, though straggling shots were whistling about 
us, yet we reached the building unharmed, and | was enabled to place her in com- 
parative safety. The hostile parties continued warmly engaged, manifesting more 
resolution and courage than | had given them credit for possessing, but without 
the smallest demonstration of military evolutions : it was merely load and fire as 
fast as they could. At last the negroes began to give way, and one of them 
made for the house; he rolled in at the window, but was not permitted to rise, 
fer I grappled and disarmed him, and the astonished black, terrified at the sud- 
denness of my attack, escaped out of the door in the rear of the premises, and 
got safe off. Only a few minutes elapsed, and a second negro made his ace 
ance in my enclosure ; but I was not so successful in mastering him. He was 
a powerful, athletic man, and I was compelled to fire in my own defence: he 
fell, never to rise again. I had now two muskets, two bayonets, and a good 
stock of ammunition, and I determined to defend the place whilst life endured. 
The parties closed, and a hand-to-hand fight took place, both sides displaying 
the most sanguinary ferocity. The officers met, and I have seldom seen more 
perfect science displayed ; both were masters of the sword, but the negro had 
the longest reach, whilst the Frenchman’s guards were admirable. The negro 
was the most powerful of the two, but the activity of his antagonist evaded the 
desperate lunges he made, and not unfrequently receiving a slight wound in re- 
covering his position. No one attempted to interfere with them, and as the 
personal contest centinued for some time, both parties suspended hostilities to 
watch the result; in fact, I myself became at last so much interested and ex- 
cited that I jumped out of the window, and advanced towards them. The negro 
had his back towards me, the Frenchman nearly faced my approach : it bewilder- 
ed him; his opponent took advantage of it, and his weapon passed through the 
white man’s body. I saw the mischief I had done, but could not remedy it. 
The Frenchmen again rushed upon their foes. I hastened forward for the purpose 
of assisting them; but the attack was so impetuous that the negroes gave way 
and fled, and were closely pursued by the French, dealing death at every blow. 

“T returned to the house, and released the terrified Julia, whose gratitude was 
exceedingly expressive. ‘ But, yourself, Henri !—yourself,’ said she, ‘ will they 
not take you ?’ 

«That circumstance had never once entered my mind, but now it recurred to 
me in full force that I was a prisoner of war, on my parole d'honneur, yet was 
wandering about the country Another thought also crossed me ; the color I had 
assumed might bring me under imputation as a spy, and it was probable that on 
the return of the victorious pariy I might be led out and shot off-hand either in 
that character or as a negro. I saw that Julia would be perfectly safe with her 
countrymen, and the consequent inutility of risking my life without any adequate 
advantage. ‘You are right, Julia,’ said I, with emotion; ‘self-preservation 
urges me not to remain: but, can I leave you unprotected! You, who have in- 
deed been my guardian angel ?’ 

‘«* Hush! hush, Henri!’ uttered she, interrupting me. ‘ Consider the debt of 
gratitude I owe to you But, Henri, let me implore you to attend to your own 
safety. The danger to me has passed away. Go—go! I will never cease to 
remember you in my prayers.’ 

‘** Am I then to be bamished from all on earth my soul can worship?’ said I 
with emphasis. ‘Oh, Julia—Julia, cannot you think of me with one gratifying 
feeling of affection ?’ 

“There was evidently a struggle going on in her heart as she averted her look 
from me; but, when my complexion met her eyes I saw she shuddered. ‘I am 
grateful, Henri,’ said she, ‘ truly grateful. What more would you desire?’ 

“«* Your love, dearest Julia,’ replied I with warmth and tenderness, ‘that which 
would be to me the soul of existence, the sun-light of happiness.’ 

‘«* Forbear, Henri—forbear!’ remonstrated she with energy as she covered 
those beautiful eyes with her delicate white hands. ‘I respect, I esteem you ; 
but, love—oh, no—no—it is impossible !’ 

‘Her refusal afforded me much satisfaction. A thrill of pleasure passed 
through my whole frame, and yet there was a feeling of pique with it. ‘ You 
have decided my destiny, Juka,’ said I, sorrowfully, ‘and yet I cannot blame you. 

















Once again, farewell! but, think not that it shall be for ever. Where the trea- 
sure is, there will the heart be also.’ 

‘*«*To God and the Virgin I commend you, Henri,’ said she, vainiy endeavor- 
ing to suppress the heavy sobs that struggled in her bosom. ‘Here is a small 
token of my esteem. Wear it, and if my slender services can at any time avail 
you, it shall be the passport to my best exertions.’ 

“Tt was a ring of no great pecuniary value, but te me it was inestimable. I | 
took it, placed it on my finger, pressed her hand to my lips, and after waiting a 
few minutes to see her join the men who surrounded the wounded officer, I pass- 
ed out the back way into the bush, and at length, about dusk, after encounter- 
ing many strange adventures, I reached the garden of Monsieur Leffler’s house, 
and got to the outbuilding, where I had overheard the plot of the negroes, and 
had stowed away my Turkish dress. My first effort was to get rid of my black 
color, which I found no very easy task, nor could I tell how far I had accomplished 
it. In some parts the skin had come entirely away, and the whole felt very 
sore. As soon as it was dark I ascended to the balcony of the house, arrayed 
myself in the fantastic habit J had made, and went quietly to my chamber. A 
diminutive gong had been my usual signal for summoning Susette, and I struck it 
loud enough to be heard all over the building. A confused noise instantly fol- 
lowed, busy feet were heard near the door, but no one durst enter, till Susette, 
bolder than the rest, and possibly far more interested, pushed in, and saw me sit- 
ting very tranquilly on the floor. ‘I have had a dreadtul dream, Suzette,’ said I ; 
‘how came I here, and in this costume?’ 

“«* Grace a Dieu !’ shrieked the animated girl, it is the English prisoner! Are 
you really alive, and not his spirit?’ 

“«*Tam really and actually alive, Susette,’ returned 1; ‘at least I think so; 
though I hardiy know what has happenedio me. Ah, Letller!'—he liad just 
entered,—‘ can you explain ?” 

“« * Monsieur has been ill,’ replied he considerately ; ‘mai a la tete,’ touching 
his head significantly, ‘too much fever; but, thank God! you seem to be reco- 

? rar d 
vering. Your mind has been wandéring Mars, I cannot tell all. Mon Dieu! 
it has been unfortunate for me !’ 

“J felt something like remorse at having been the eause of distress to so wor- 
thy a man, and was about to express myself to that effect, when I observed he 
was not alone. An officer attended him, who looked earnestly at me for a few 
seconds, and then politely informed me that my parole was at an end, and I must 
prepare to return with him to the common gaol. I firmly remonstrated ; pleaded 
my illness, (and my face bore me out in that respect) ; but the only mitigation | 
could obtain was permission to remain guarded in my apartment till the following 
morning. Poor Susette was in despair,and I drew from her an exaggerated 
statement of what had occurred relative to myself, but not one word did she utter 
about her young mistress, or the meditated robbery at Bellevue ; and, of course, 
I could put no questions upon the subject, lest | should betray myself. I was 
soon unrigged and in bed, (having previously, however, by dint of water and 
soap, got rid of all remains ef dinginess from my complexion,) and there I laid, 
reposing my really aching limbs, and enjoying sweet rest. The man appointed 
to watch my proceedings was a civil communicative fellow, full of the esprit of 
his countrymen ; and, as from motives of policy I humored him, so I readily ob- 
tained information that Julia was then under the same roof with me, and heard 
a very marvellous account of the attempt of the negroes to carry her off, ‘ which 
they would most certainly have effected but for the bravery of a few Frenchmen, 
who gallantly came to the rescue. The negroes were five hundred strong 
(there might have been about thirty,) the French had only twenty, yet they 
drove the black rascals like chaff before the wind, and Ma’mselle Julia was 
saved.’ —[ To be continued. | 
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THE GURNEY PAPERS. NO. XVIII. 
[Continued from: the last Albion. ]} 

From Hull's manner I was convinced that he was sincere in his determination 
of not strpping to dine, but I begged him to stay for luncheon, in order that I 
might introduce him to Harriet, and, if I could secure his attendance, get my 
father-in-law to be of the party ; not more for the purpose of enlivening my guest 
than to give him another triumph over my never-ending doubt as to the univer- 
sality of his acquaintance. In this last attempt however I failed, Wells was 
absent—but my wife was made acquainted with my friend, and we sat down 
cosi'y, and I thought of other days. 

** Sweet spot, Ma’am, this,” said Hull; “in summer it must be lov: ly.”” 

“You have a very nice place of your own, Hull,” said I. 

“Me!” exclaimed my friend; “ pooh! pooh!—a box—a band-box—good 
ee of fruit—gooseberries—currants—but this !—pooh! it is Para- 

ise !’” 

I could scarcely refrain from irritating my old friend into a vindication of his 
app'e-crop, which I knew I could have elicited, but I was afraid of Harriet, who 
having heard of his peculiar sensitiveness with regard to the * bushels” of that 
popular fruit which loaded the trees of his Tusculum, I restrained myself—I 
almost repented that I had, for, much to my alarm, (my better half being pre- 
sent,) Hull began to talk of Daly; and when he did talk, his delight being to 
show how intimately he was acquainted with everybody's business, he generally 
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“Yes,” said I, falteringly. a 


“My dear friend, he is going to be married toa widow worth a million of 
money.” 

I gave him a look which I wished him to understand, expressive—at least | 
meant it to be so—of a desire not to touch upon the matrimonial part of Daly’s 
history, for, althongh I concealed nothing from my Harriet of any importance, 
and told her the truth, it may be that I did not tell her the whole truth, inasmuch 
as there were divers and sundry incidental circumstances which did not appear 
to me likely to increase her respect for my prudence, or elevate my friend Daly 
in her estimation. Hull, however, mistook the expression of my countenance, 
and evidently construed it into a sign of incredulity asto the amount, forthe mo- 
ment our eyes met he continued— 

“When I say a million, I mean twenty or thirty thousand pounds—and quite 
enough too. Poor Emma!—eh !—you dog !—she hasn't been dead more than 
five or six months, but Daly very soon got into a new connexion. I suppose, 
Ma’am,” said Hull, looking at Harriet, ‘* you know all about éhat, eh!” 

Harriet made an equivocal inclination of her head. 

‘“* His versatility is curious,’ continued Hull, who would talk, and would not 
eat ; “tu think that he should have taken to that line——” 

I was rather astounded, and said really inquisitively, ‘* What line '” 

“The preaching,” said Hull. 

** What !” said I, ** preaching.” 

* Oh, you dog !" said Hull, ** you know—don’t tell me—he has got into what 
is called a connexion—in less than a week the whole thing was setthed—when 
he came to town he sold his book of travels in Tomfoodledoo, which he told me 
you had seen, toan eminent publisher—and was then asked to give a lecture 
upon the probable etfect of a missionary expedition to the scene of his labours ; 
he did it—and the effect he produced was such that—don’t tell me—he was 
invited to become the pastor of a flock of Independent Christians at Clapham— 
my dear friend, you'll find it fact—he got a three-and-sixpenny licence and start- 
ed. Old Drone, of Hackney, lent him his pulpit—and Mrs. Waddleboue, the 
widow of a Wapping ship chandler, took to him so stoutly, that in less than five 
days after she first heard him he won her heart.” 

** Daly a preacher !"’ said I. 

“ What, your friead Daly!’ exclaimed Harriet. 

“Oh,” said Hull—* he—he—told you of Daly—such a man—macaroons — 
cows in cupboards, eh—dont you recoliect, eh!” 

**No,” said I, ** but you eat nothing 

“ Nothing!” exclaimed Hull—*I have eaten bushels—but I say—Gilbert, 
d’ye remember the three legs of lamb and spinach—eh—don't you remember the 
French Count and the——” 

“Yes,” said 1, interrupting him ina tune not likely to encourage the style 
he had adopted—* but with respect to Daly how can he so suddenly have adopt- 
ed this line—it is but a very short time ago he was down here, and then he had 
no idea certainly of taking to that style of exhibition.” 

“My dear Ma’am,” said Hull, turning to my wife—* you know nothing of 
Gilbert’s early friend Daly—pooh! pooh! such aman !—I have known him to 
carry home a bushel full of knockers and a bag full of bells, when be has dined 
with me—thousands of signs—Red Lions and Green Dragons—all the same to 
hin—and the Cow and the—he—he—he !” 

This was too much; it grew powerful and perilous—however, in order to save 
myself—lI tried back upon our excellent friend's adoption of what might be called 
the clerical line. 

* True,” said Hull, ‘* quite true—he preaches 

** Well, but,” said J, * it is less than three weeks since he was here.” 

‘** Versatility was always his delight,”’ said Hull. 

“ Versatility?” said]; ‘* yes, but the versatility which can convert a man 
from an actor into a parson——”’ 

** My dear friend,’ said Huil, ** nothing so natural in the world—Daly was on 
his last legs—all gone—done, dished—what was left !—nothing but the Taberna- 
cle, and there, under the especial protection of his puritan publisher, he succeed- 
ed—and I give youmy word—all true—hey !—you will fiud him the happy 
husband of a woman with—I do not happen to know how much a-year.” 

I was not particularly sorry to hear that Daly had fallen upon what Hull called 
his *‘ last legs,’’ but I certainly did once again beginto doubt the iavariably cor- 
rect history of Hull; and then I took a fancy into my head that he might have 
cherished the idea of taking—if not to the church, to the conventicle, by find- 
ing my worthy father-in-law extremely comfortable, and carrying on the duties 
even of the establishment with an agrccable air of gaiety. What had hit him 
which could have induced him to take to his present calling I certainly could 
not ascertain, but the visible result—I mean the captivation and capture of a 
rich and weil-to-do widow—proved to me that, as worldly matters went, he 
bad in a few days done much more than he or anybody else could have ex- 
pected. 

Having got this subject near!y over and out of the way, nobody can imagine 
the nervousness with which I was afflicted lest Hull should revert to the story of 
Daly's first wife—that was the point—and a point which, as [ anticipated, he 
most particularly thought it wise to hit. 

‘* What a nice girl Emma Haines was?” said Hull; Harriet looked strangely. 

* Yes,” said I, “ very nice 

‘Strange chance you were ever Mrs. Gilbert Gurney,” said Hull, chuck- 
ling ; ‘if it had not been for Daly’s winning ways I never should have been here ; 
,odd—strange that—upon what little things great things turn—eh! my dear 
Ma‘am, there he was all over head and ears in love—true—eh! I happen to know, 
wheu—pooh! pooh! don’t tell me—Daly went and put bis nose out of joint.” 

‘* Well,” said I, with an affected indifference, ‘Mrs. Gurney knows all that, 
for have tuld ber the whole history ; but his present position seems much more 
curious.”’ 

** Curious !’’ said Hull, “‘ there never was such a fellow. My dear friend, os 
I told yon long ago—I happen to know—he is one of the cleverest dogs in tlie 
world; the moment the notion was given him of winning the widow, in one week 
he worked the scheme ; and, I give you my word, that be is a preacher, and con 
sidered a good one, too, amongst the connexion. He is notslow in his move- 
ments—all touch and go ; whether they are widows or not—eh !—you dog—he ! 
he! he!” 

I wished him at old Nick—my thoughts reverted to his early ill-treatment of 
me, and then thought of my letter and its contents, and began more to under- 
stand its bearings. The word connexion, which I had taken merely to refer to 
the expected marriage, I found to combine the spiritual connexion with some 
eccentric sect to which he had, pro hac vice, attached himself. 

As for Harriet, never having been accustomed tothe ways and manners of s0 
ciety like that in which my worthy Hull had been so Jong and so constantly i. 
the habit of moving, she was extremely pleased and even astonished by his man 
ner; fur dear Hull was the most gentle and gallant of men when there were 
ladies present, and spoke of them kindly and justly when they were absent. Hy: 
was a gvuod creature, clever himself, and an admirer and appreciator of talent | 
others ; but my wife had never seen what is called the world ; and although she 
could not comprehend our visitor, she could not help wondering, and, to t« 
the truth, his observations, and remarks kept me, as I had anticipated, in 4 
state of so much nervous excitement, that I was not very sorry when Harrie’ 
left us, having taken leave of her new old acquaintance, with whom I propose’ 
walking down tothe inn, whence he was to mount his “ yellow and two,”’ ¢’ 
route, to Portsmouth. 

‘**My dear friend,” said Hull, ‘‘let me beg of you not to think of such 2 
thing—me—take you out of your house—pooh! pooh !—no: stay where yo 
are—I beg ‘ 

‘Iam goingto the rectory,” said J. “I must have my walk, and on out 
way you will, perhaps, tell me—for I was delighted you did not mention anything 
before Harriet of the Indian business—what you really think the result of my 
poor bro:her's misfortune or indiseretion will be.” 

‘“*T can tell you all I know here,’’ said Holl. “1 think things are not so bad 
as they are represented ; and I happen to know thatI can pick up undoubted 
intelligence at Portsmouth. I'll write to you fiom thence; but—now don't 
trouble yourself, my dear Gilbert, to walk. Mrs. Gurney is alone, and 

** No,” said I, “she is not ; she has a young companion, and a younger ove, 
too—she will be bnsy—and the weather is fine, and I want to see Mrs. Wells; 
80, come along.” 

** Upon my word,” said Hull, looking very serious—and it was serprising ‘0 
see what a gloom he could throw into his Joyous countenance—* it vexes 
me Ae 

** Come along;”’ said I, pushing my arm within his, and jocosely poking him 
along ; ** don't talk nonsense.” 

‘ Nonsense,” said Hull; ‘ my dear friend, I don’t talk nonsense ; I know that 
a man in your position must have a great many things to do—many effais to 
look after—why should I break in vpon you ?”’ 

‘“* Many things to do!” saidI ; “I wishI had. TI have nothing to do.” 

‘* My dear friend, why should you have anything to do?” replied, or rather in- 
quired, ny extraordinary companion ; “an independent man like you—don t tell 
me.” 

‘‘ Well, then,” said I, “ if that be the case, and the position is an enviable one, 
which I assure you I do not acknowledge, whatbetter use canI make of ™) 
time than in walking with you to the inn, where my appearance may, perhaps, 
have the effect of securing a pair of faster horses, anda more sprightly driver 
than you would otherwise get?” 





” 























became more communicative than I had any desire he should be touching my 
earlier acquaintance with my faithless friend. 
“You have heard of Daly!” said Hull, who ate no luncheon, and merely went 


through the motions for sociability’s sake, which gave him the more time to talk | 
—*‘‘to be sure you have.” 





‘* My dear fellow, I don’t want fast horses,” said Hull, evidently soured Dy 
my pertinacious attention to his comfort ; “ it makes no difference to me whether 
I get to Portsmouth at five, or six, or seven, or eight.” 

If that's the case, Hull,” said I, “ you might as well have stayed with us, 
and dined and slept.” 
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‘‘Pooh ! pooh !” answered he ; “ what do I want with sleep! Now do re- 

turn home, Mrs, Gurney will hate me for taking you away.” f 
“Not she,” said I; and, uponaprinciple of opposition and contrariety, which 
might, perhaps, serve to illustrate the vileness of our nature, I resolved not to 
go back, because it appear@l to me that Hull had some especial reason for wish- 
ing me not to goon. This fallibility of humanity shows itself universally ; no- 
body is ever satisfied by seeing other people having things all their own way ; 
from the jealousies and bickerings at Court, or in the Cabinet, to the commonest 
struggle in the street, the spirit is thesame. As the great English censor says, 
speaking of some ministerial rivalry, 
‘So, if some dirty urchin dares encroach 

On the hind foot-board of a hackney-coach, 

His playmate shows the envy of his mind 

By bawling, Cut—cut—cut—cut—cut—behind.”’ 

In the present case Hull’s anxiety evidently was to cut me; but I was“ un. 
shakeoffable,” and, as the French gentleman says, the more he tried to persuade 
me, the more I would not go back. 

Finding me resolved, he became silent, and looked sad, as I thought; and, 
having revolved something in his mind, burst out with a strong desire to do him- 
self the honour of calling at the rectory, to drop a card for Wells, where he could 
leave me. 

‘* But,” said I, “ my dear Hull, we must actually pass the inn to go to the par- 
sonage—TI never saw you in such a worry before.” 

*Ob! not I,” said Hull; “ nothing worries me.” 

And hereabouts in the dialogue we reached the summit of the gentle acclivity, 
wheoce one again descends into Blissfold, and I was about to entreat him to 
enlighten me a little more with regard to Mrs. Brandyball’s early history, of which 
he had professed to know much, when I beheld a female of Brandyball dimen- 
sious, but considerably her senior, with a bright crimson cloak and fur tippet, a 
bonnet of remarkable size and shape, the relieving colour to the whole appendage 
being coqulicot of the most fiery tinge. 

** Ha!” said I, “ here is a stranger—a rarity in these parts !” 

Hall did not without bis glass distinctly perceive the approaching mass of hu- 
manity, but, having made use of his “ preservers,” he uttered his customary 
** pooh, pooh !”’ in the deepest possible grunt, and made one more effort at check- 
ing my progress with—“ Now, vray don’t come any further.” 

**Oh, come on,” said 1; “let us see the new arrival.” 

‘**On! arrival—pooh !” said Huil: “ well, never mind.” 

We neared the object, and when at the distance of about five or six yards, 
the convoy, puffing and blowing with the exertion of getting up the little bill, 
exclaimed, in a tone of the severest reproach— 

** Oh, Tommy, Tommy! I thought you were never coming ; there’s the din- 

ner a spoiling, and getting as cold as ice.” 
‘Tommy !” said Hull, looking as fierce as a turkey-cock ; “don’t Tommy 
me.” At the end of which speech, which brought them in closer contact, he 
gave hera glance expressive of rage at her rashness, and an earnest desire that 
she should submit to be “cut” as patiently as the little boys by the hackney- 
coachmen. 

*“ What d'ye mean, Mr. Hull?” said the lady : “why do you order an early 
dinner, and say we shall enjoy ourselves—as nice a steak as ever was seen, and 
pickles and ’tatoes to match—and then go and stay away till three o’clock ?”” 

** My dear aunt,” said Hull, ‘I could not help it i: 

“Aunt! what d’ye mean by aunt, Tommy?” cried the lady. ‘I'm sure the 
gentleman must be quite shocked to hear you talk in this way.” 

‘Tam too glad, Ma'am,” said I, “ to have the pleasure of making the ac- 
quaintance of any relation of my old friend.” 

** Relation !” almost screamed the lady. 

** Pooh, pooh !”’ said Hull. ‘“ Go away, Ma’am—I’m coming—go and get 
things ready. I’\l be down directly ig 

* NotI!” said the lady : “if I'm not good enough to walk down this little 
dirty place with you, I’m sure I’m not good enough to ride about in chaises with 
you ell over the country ; so come, no nonsense, give us your arm." 

** My dear friend,” said Hull, ‘good day—good day— don't come any further ; 
—I—really—that's the worst of travelling with one’s relatiuns.”’ 

* Don’t talk stuff, Tommy,” said the lady: “ you have been gallivanting about 
—just like you—and I’m left to eat cold rump-steaks—"’ 

* Galli what !” said Hull—* pooh, pooh !—hold your tongue.” 

Seeing the state of affairs, and having realized the suspicions which had, dn- 
ring the latter part of our walk, grown up in my mind, I thought it but fair to 
accede to his wish, and leave him in the quiet possession of his amiable friend ; 
and accordingly I shook hands with him just at the mile-stone, and was bidding 
him farewell and bowing with the greatest ceremony to his travelling companion, 
when Wells, and his wife, and Bessy, made their appearance by emergiug from 
a gate which opened to the Town-field, and actually cut off the descending pair 
from the possibility of reaching their destination without passing them. 

‘Ha!’ said I, “here's my father-in-law.” 

*“Good bye,” said Hull; “good bye—some other time—eh! My aunt is 
hungry—he !—TI happen to know—pooh, pooh !” 








Saying which he fidgeted past the coming trio, and, although he might have 
been extremely intimate with Wells’s relations, neither the time nor circumstan- 
ces seemed at all suitable to a furtherance of the acquaintance, although I found 
as usual that Hull had spoken the whole truth when he claimed a recollection of 
the Rector, who perfectly well remembered his name, and having been much edi- 
fied by the reports of some of his dissertations upon the productions of the ve- 
nerab’e Caxton and Co. many years before. 

I really was sorry, after what did actually occur, that I had so resolutely “ stuck 
to his skirts” in the walk. Whatever might be the relationship between the lit- 
tle gentleman andthe large lady it was nothing to me, and I admit I should not 
have liked, under similar circumstances, to have suffered a similar interruption, 
and, as misfortunes never come alone, the inopportune appearance of the Rec- 
tor and his family did not much mend the matter. 

It may naturally be supposed that Wells was by no means sparing in his jokes 
and remarks upon what he had witnessed ; however, the subjects of greater im- 
poit.nce which occupied our attentivn somewhat diverted him from his full play, 
and, having resolved to say nothing to Harriet or her mother of the news that 
Hu!] had brought of Cuthbert, we waited, as may naturally be supposed, with 


the deepest anxiety for further intelligence from Nubley —[T'o be continued } 





THE PASTOR OF GRINDELWALD. 


In no part of Switzerland do the sudden contrasts of climate, of smiling vege- 
tation and frowning sterility, of pastoral beauty and savage wildness, strike the 
traveller more forcibly than in the Canton of Grindelwald. Entering it by the 
passage of the Scheideck, which joins two gigantic ranges of mountains, the 
coup dil is one of the most sublime that can well be imagined. One moment 
the soul is thrilled with delight at the view of earth's sweetest loveliness, its fair- 
est flowers, its brightest verdure, i's luxuriant shades ; and the next, the imaai- 
Zination is overwhelmed and oppressed with the aspect of eternal desolation, of 
chaos, of Jest:uction, of nature's dreary sepulture in the ice-bound tomb of win- 
ter! To the east and west lie the lovely valleys of Lanterbruanen and Grindel- 
wald, the latter, enclosed on all sides by towering mountains piercing through the 
snow densed clouds to a height of twelve thousand feet. To the right rise, like 
three enormous giants clad in impenetrable armour of ice, the Eiger, the Mellen- 
berg, and the Wellenhorn ; and descending, as it were, into the deep ravines 
which the band of time or destruction have hollowed at their base, are seer the 
two celebrated glaciers which attract hither the crowds of English travellers, 
who, to nse the words of M. Rochette, bring into this simple country all the pa- 
rade of opulence which belongs to their own, exploring mountains, brilliant and 
bedecked as for a féte! What innumerable caravans of men and lacqueys, of 
women and horses, exhibit in the midst of nature's luxury, that of the toilette! 
“Trainent partout dans ce pays l’attirail de l'opulence du leur, parcourant les 
montagnes, parés et brillans comme a une féte, en nombreuses caravanes d’hom- 
mes et de laquais, de femmes et de chevaux, étalant en présence du luxe de la 
nature celuide leur toilette, et portant leurs pompons sur les glaciers "—and dis- 
play the poor pomp of wealth on the glaciers of Switzerland! These poor folks, 
whe come so far and at such great expense to admire nature, for the most part 
content themselves with beholding her through their lorgnettes, as they would a 
spectacle at the opera. In short, they strew the roads with guineas and absur 
dities ; and I must do the Swiss the justice to say, they make the most of their 
prodigality. “Ces pauvres gens, qui viennent de si loin et a si grands frais ad- 
mirer la nature, ne l’apercoivent guére qu’a travers leurs lorgnettes, comme une 
decoration d’opéra. En un mot, ils sément les routes de guinées et de ridicules ; 
et je dois rendre aux Swisses cette justice, qu’ils ne laissent rien perdre de ce que 
les Anglais leur prodiguent.” 

But leave we here M. Rochette and his strictures on our national foible—per- 
haps they are too severe, though assuredly not quite undeserved—and let us re- 
turn to Grindelwald with its gigantic mountains—its singular glaciers, which 
look like two fierce torrents, whose impetuous courses have been suddenly ar- 
rested by the iron hand of winter—its verdant hills shaded by lofty trees—its pic- 
turesque little dwellings scattered here and there, or clustering together in peace- 
ful harmony—its limpid streams and flower-decked meadows—its frowning pre- 
Cipices and fir-crowned heights, where idle youngsters scramble undismayed, 
Plucking the sweet “ Rose des Alpes,” or the bright purple gentian withina yard 
or two of some terrible abyss, into which every passing breeze sweeps the frag- 
ments of the delicate flowers they wantonly destroy; whilst, standing fearlessly 
at the very brink, the hardy rogues raise their tiny voices in idle shouts, and laugh 
to hear the deep prolonged echo they produce. Within twenty vards of these 
idle urchins, lo, another group may be seen feasting on the bright red strawber- 














ries which grow so plentifully around, or providently placing them in their little 
baskets, in the hope of earning a few pence, by selling them to the strangers 
who so eagerly flock from distant parts to behold the wonders on which their 
voung eyes rest daily, with as little emotion as those of the citizen glance from 
one smoke-blackened building, one house-thronged street, to another. But 
here let us pause; for we have grown so prosy, that we have quite lost sight of 
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less carefully trained, might, ia the end, have given that fearful bias which so of- 
ten ends in despondency or madness; but to her they only proved so many ex- 
haustless stores of enjoyment, drawn from the rich mines of nature, She was, 
perhaps, never gay, but she was always cheerful and happy ; her happiness was 


that which “the world can neither give nor take away.” Whenever a feeling of 
sadness did steal to her young heart, it was produced by witnessing the suffering 








the worthy pastor whose tragic fate lured our pen on this excursive flight to 
Grindelwald. 

Conspicuous amongst the picturesque weod constructed habitations of the val- 
ley, stood forth the neat white-washed dwelling of M. Mouron. He was pastor, 
friend, father, physician, all and each in turn, to the simple-minded flock by whom 
he was revered and idolised. And did he not well deserve their love, that zeal- 
ous labourer in his great Master's vineyard? With what patient zeal he instruct- 
ed the ignorant, with what holy ardour, with what affectionate earnestness re- 
proved the sinner, and strove to win bim from the evil of his ways, by drawing 
his heart towards the great Creator, whose band was so visible, whose voice 8» 
audible in the wondrous magnificence, the awful sublunities, which nature every- 
where presented to his view! Simple in his attire as in his habits and appear- 
ance, mild, affectionate, and unassuming in bis ordinary intercourse with his flock, 
his whole demeanour changed when addressing tem in his vocation of a minis- 
ter of God. Hs eloquence startling and severe, his manner grave almost to 
aternness, when condermnation was his duty, be awed by his impressiveness as 
much as by his words; but when he spoke of hope—of heaven—his features 
lighted up with ap enthusiasm which imparted to them a character of beauty, to 
which in their quietude they could lay no claim—his eloquence, no longer stern 
and severe, warmed into brilliant images and poetic fervour; yet, simple and un- 
educated as were his hearers, he was never unintelligible to them, he spoke but 
the language which nature had spoken to them from their very cradles ! Obtuee 
and grovelling as the mind of man is too often found to be amongst those classes 
of society whose perceptions and aspirations soar not beyond the attainment of that 
which is necessary 1o their animal wants, it is seldom the case amongst those 
who live surrounded by nature’s grand sublimities ; they cannot constantly gaze 
on her magnificence, they cannot constantly hear her imposing voice, without im- 
bibing a certain elevation of character which raises them above their sphere and 
above their fellows! Yes, the hardy peasant of Grindelwald, with all his rude 
simplicity, is at heart a poet. As to M. Mouron, whom heaven had gifted with 
a mind which in every place and under all circumstances would have elevated 
him above the herd, education had made him a scholar, and nature a philosopher. 
The hours which were not devoted to the duties of his calling were passed in the 
society of his only child, the pretty, affectionate Gertrude; or in exploring the 
wild regions of the Alps, where he was able to pursue the researches which ad- 
ded daily to the stores of knowledge which his mind had from childhood treasured 
up. He had made some curious meteorological observations, which had they 
ever transpired beyond the limits of his journal, would have alone been sufficient 
to stamp him a scholar in the eyes of the world; butthe worthy pastor was not 
ambitious of faine ; be loved learning for learning’s sake, and because it afforded 
him a refuge from the painful memories of the past; for, alas! grief had pene- 
trated even into his quiet retreat, and not all his wisdom, his piety, his benevo- 
lence, could shield him from the bitter shafts which he had so often and so skil- 
fully warded off from others. Early in life be married the chosen of his heart, 
the idol of his boyhood's dreams, and during his blissful years he owned, with 
gratitude to Heaven, that those dreams of happiness had been more than realised. 
Love and peace sat hand in haud at his humble hearth ; no wayward thoughts, no 
disapproving frowns, no envious feelings, ever crept in to mar the harmony of his 
domestic life. With this happy pair it seemed as though earth contained nothing 
to be desired beyond what Heaven had bestowed on them. But, alas! though 
they certainly stood forth a proof, amongst many, that real happiness may be en- 
joyed on this ‘dark, troubled earth,’’ it was not decreed that they should fur- 
nish a solitary instance that it can be lasting. Death, that envious foe to human 
bliss, looked on them with a jealous eye—here was a mark for his bitter shafts 
The good— the young—the loving and the loved—such are the victims the grim 
tyrant earliest claims. It is a sickening thought when indulged with reference only 
to our temporal welfare, and one which might tempt the heart in its despair, to 
doubt the beneficence of the great Dispenserof good and ill; but in moments of 
calm reflection we reason otherwise. The good are taken and the wicked left— 
the good are received to perfect bliss ere they have toiled through the earthly pil- 
grimage which is to prepare for, and lead them to, a haven of eternal joy or woe ; 
they are taken, that the wicked may, by their departure, be reminded of their own 
mortality, and feel that ¢hey are left, to repent them of the evil of their ways, ere 
they are in their turn *‘ called hence, to be no moreseen.’’ And shall the Chris- 
tian not divest his heart of worldly selfishness, and acknowledge that it is better 
the righteous should suffer for a brief, a very brief season, than that the sinner 
should be cut off in the evil of his ways, and doomed to eternal suffering? It 
was with such-like reasoning that the young pastor of Grindelwald subdued the 
bitter anguish of his spirit, when, on the fifth anniversary of his wedding day, he 
followed tothe grave the good, the affectionate being, who had so devotedly ful- 
filled the vows she had, on that day five years, pronounced at the altar of their 
God!  Spirit-bowed and heart-stricken, he returned from her grave, and in the 
bitter agony ef that dread moment wished he had never been born; he would 
have prayed—but he dared not even ¢hen arraign the will of Heaven—he would 
have prayed that his own span of life might be shortened. Religion repelled the 
promptivgs of despair, and Heaven sent consolation to his desolate bosom ; his 
little Gertrude came tottering into the room, calling on the name of her mother, 
and when she found her not, and saw that her usually fond father did not, as wont, 
stretch out his arms toreceive her, she softly climbed his knee, and nestling to 
his bosom, relieved her little overcharged heart with a flood of tears and sobs ; 
she knew not that her sweet, gentle mother was laid in the cold grave ; but there 
was 4 stillnes, a solemnity, a gluom throughout the deweliing that appalled her in- 
fant mind. She had often asked with tears for her own dear mamma, but none hac 
heart to tell her she had no mother now. Aroused from his deep despair, the 
young pastor checked his own burning tears, and then wiped them from the eye- 
lids of his infant; he triec to smile in return for the innocent caress and happy look 
which his fondness called furth; but, no! he only wept anew—yet his tears fell 
now, like ‘* the soft dew from heaven,” on a parched soil. He felt no longer 
alone on earth, now that his child’s soft warm cheek was pressed on his, that her 
little arms encircled his neck, and her tiny lisping voice whispered sweet words 
of fondness in his ear, oDliterating the hollow grating sound which erst rang there, 
throbbing in his very brain, and jarring upon every fibre of his heart! Who has 
ever attended a beloved object to the grave, and not been haunted day after day, 
night after night, by that appalling sickeniog sound, that knell of agony, which 
announces the earth has received its senseless tenant, to return it back to mortal 
gaze no more? 

The bereaved pastor pressed his child again and again to his breast ; he gladly 
opened his heart to the sweet consolation which Heaven had sent, and in his soli- 
citude for the helpless little being who clung to him for protection, he lost the 
sense of his own misery. 

The seed of cotnfort thus early sown, was slow but sure of growth: the young 
pestor resumed his duties, not with his wonted energy at first, "tis true, but soon 
with patient resignation. The tears, the benedictions of his little flock, greeted 
his reappearance amongst them, and disturbed the composure he had so earnestly 
prayed and struggled for. Alas! if they had cause to mourn her loss, how much 
more had he! Long and frequent were the pauses in his touching discourse ; 
the sobs which burst from so many oppressed bosoms were too audible through- 
out the little sanctuary not to reach his ear. The feelings of the Christian and 
the minister struggied hard with those of (he man, and, humbled in spirit that 
they had not obtained the mastery, M. Mouron shortened his address, and return- 
ed to his desolate home, followed by the prayers and sympathy of all. But let 
us not linger on this dark page of his existence, and pass over the infancy of 
Gertrude. She is now, though but in her twelfth year, the companion of her 
father's studies, the cheerful superintendent of his unostentatious ménage, and 
even his counsellor in little matters where the heart of woman is best calculated 
to form a judgment. The pastor himself exhibits a change in personal appear- 
ance scarcely lesa striking than the transition from infancy to advanced girlhood 
in his beautiful child; the bloom of youth is gone, his lofty brow is furrowed, and 
his once dark hair is white as the snows which settle on the head of the lofty Ei 
ger ; a calm smile lights his benevolent countenance, yet it is sv tempered with 
sadness that even the most common-place observer must feel convinced he has 
once, at least, drunk largely from the bitter cup which all mortals are doomed to 
taste. Gertrude, already rich in learned lore, with a mind modelled as it were 
upon his own, was the pride, the solace of his life, and she in return loved him 
with a devotion, a reverence, that almost amounted to idolatry: she could wish 
for no other indulgence than that of being constantly by his side ; the pleasures 
and pursuits usual to girls of her age were seldom resorted to, and always proved 
distasteful, if her dear father were not near to share in or witness them ; she was, 
in fact, seldom out of his presence, for even when the pastor was called upon to 
perform the holy offices of bis ministry at the sick-bed of one of his flock, 
Gertrude accompanied him; her little hand would smoothe the pillow of the 
sufferer, and her kind heart suggest some plan for affording ease or relief; then 
she would kneel by her father’s side, and with the pure devotion of an angel, join 
in the prayers he so fervently offered to Heaven for the sick or the dying one 
There was something 80 inexpressibly touching in the low musical tones of that 
young voice responding to the deep solemn accents of the minister, that even the 
hardest heart was subdued to repentance and tears. That these scenes of so'em- 
nity and sadness produced a strong effect upon the mind of Gertrude, cannot be 
denied, yet was it not such as might have been altogether anticipated ; it neither 
unfitted her for the world, nor rendered her less susceptible of enjoyment ; if I may 
use the term, it etherealised her feelings, and presented images of sublimity, of 
poetry, to her young imagination, which, with a judgment less matured, a mind 


of others ; perhaps, too, a sensation of loneliness occasionally obtruded, when 
her father, in pursuit of his favourite science, meteorology, set out on any of his 
long exploring expeditions, which generally led him to unfrequented regions, 
where Gertrude, with all her strength of nerve and elasticity of limb could not 
be permitied to accompany him; though in their botanical researches she had 
often climbed precipices, and passed over the chasms, the mere description of 
which might make the head of a fair Loudoner grow dizzy 

It was on the 13th of August, 18—, that some few of the neighbouring pea- 
sants respectfully saluted their beloved pastor, as, leaning on the arm cf his pret- 
ty Gertrude, he passed them at an early hour on his return from a short exploring 
expedition in searchof plants. Their eyes followed his venerable form till out 
of sight, and a blessing was at their hearts; he had never looked in such good 
health, nor seemed so cheerful. How iittle did they imagine that they had then 
gazed their last upon him! 

On arriving at his humble dwelling, the pastor seated himself beneath the grape- 
crowned trellice-work of a long veranda in front of it. .Gertrude threw off her 
bonnet, and shaking back the long dark curls, the profusion of which she fancied 
impeded her enjoyment of the cool air of morning, she unloaded her little basket 
of its contents, and arranged them on the rustic table before her. She was thus 
employed when a stout-made, hardy young peasant of pleasing exterior, presented 
himself with arespeciful bow. He belonged to the intelligent class of men from 
whom travellers derive such able information and assistance in exploring the wild 
regions of Switzerland. Griernon, such was the young man’s name, was con- 
sidered one of the most expert and able guides ef the canton ; he had, by his ex- 
emplary conduct as a son, particularly attracted the notice of M, Mouron, who 
charged himself with his education, and now always employed him in the capa- 
city of guide, when he had any uncertain expedition in view. 

** May I not accompany thee, dear father?” asked Gertrude, as the pastor took 
down a long pole with an iron crook at the end, by which it hung suspended froin 
anail. Her father shook h's head. 

“Those little feet of thine are not much suited to the rough tracks Griernon 
and I have in view,” he said; ‘“ we are bound for the glacier; I mean to pursue 
the meteorogical observations I commenced there on Monday—they will occupy 
some time, and thou hast already had a long ramble this morning ; so that, with- 
out considering the risk, it would, I think, be too much for thee.” 

“Oh! if that be all, I shall go!” said Gertrude, joyously seizing her bonnet. 

The pastor looked doubtingly at the guide. ‘ What sayest thou, Griernon?” 
he asked ; ‘dost thou think she may venture ¢” 

‘Not if you mean to traverse the glacier farther than we did t’ other day, so 
please your reverence.” 

“Nay, this is very churlish of thee, good Griernon,” remonstrated Gertrude, 
half-poutingly ; ‘‘ indeed, dear father, I have no fear,” she again entreated ; ‘* let 
me go this once, I do so long to traverse those frozen torrents.” 

‘*Thou must wait till thou art older and stronger, my Gertrude,” said her 
father, kissing her pure white brow—‘*t God bless thee till me meet again, my 
child.” 

Gertrude returned her father’s kiss, replaced her bonnet on the bench, and re- 
seated herself without another entreaty ; but no sooner was the loved form of 
her parent out of sight, than the wayward tears of childhood sprang to her eyes. 
** He will be absent the whole day! how long it will seem;’ she ejaculated ; 
‘but for Griernon I should have gone!” 

Poor little Gertrude! there was but one being on whom her innocent heart 
centered its happiness—that one was her father; and the devotion of her love 
for him can be fittle understood by those who, surrounded with playmates in 
youth, and friends in maturer years, have early made a division and subdivision 
of the “loving principle,” if it may be called so, beneficially implanted in our 
nature, and are thus incapable of nourishing that exclusive feeling of affection, 
which may almost be said to amount to idolatry, as it did with Gertrude, who, now 
more sad at heart than she remembered ever to have felt, busied herself with ex- 
amining and arranging the plants which her father had assisted her in gathering. 
She was scarcely a less skilful botanist than himself, and he had, with her aid, 
collected and classed par famille nearly all the rare and numerous plants of the 
Alps. She, however, soon wearied of her occupation, and whilst she enters to 
select a book from their well-stored library, we will follow the good pastor on 
his way. Having traversed the valley, he arrived at the foot of the glacier, 
where he gladly partook of some strawberries and milk, brought out to him by the 
wife of achamois hunter, whuse picturesque little wood-constructed dwelling 
has often been a most grateful object to the eye of the weary traveller. Re- 
freshed by his cooling repast, he bestowed his benediction, and pursued his way 
op the rude steps formed in the solid ice, which seem at first to offer a tolerably 
easy access, but even these soon failed, and it was not till after toiling for full 
twenty minutes up the rugged ascent, that he stood on the surface of thelower 
or inferior glacier ; and bere he paused to gain breath ere he again followed the 
athletic Griernon up a narow zig zag track, surrounded by the most delicious pas- 
turage, and redolent with sweets from many a blooming flower; but they soon 
again had to exchange the smiling aspect of nature, in her summer attire, to be- 
hold her clad in eternal snows, one vast image of chilling desolation. All ves- 
tige of a route was lost, save here and there a track of the light-footed chamois ; 
and he escaped only by clinging to the rugged sides of the mountain with the aid 
of his spikc-pole, or supporting himself by grasping the branches of some hardy 
fir, whose tough, interlaced, and far-spreading roots seemed like so many rivets 
to hold together the crumbling soil, which threatened every mement to give way 
beneath his touch. At length, after having leapt over sundry crevices, and pass- 
ed over many a yawning abyss, which demanded no small degree of courage and 
self-possession, the pastor, to his no small satisfaction, saw Griernon come to a 
halt. 

‘Here it is, your reverence!’ he exclaimed, pointing to a cavity in form simi- 
lar to a well, though somewhat larger in circumference. ‘‘To my mind,”' he 
continued, ‘it’s one of the most curious things I've seen this many a day; it 
must be some hundreds of feet deep, for I threw in three or four large stones, 
which took some seconds te reach the bottom.” 

M. Mouron examined this singular abyss with a curious eye; its remarkable 
situation, not less than its exact circular form, awakened the busy speculations 
of the philosopher. Drawing his watch from his bosom, he placed it in the 
hands of Griernon, that he might mark the exact time each stone took in reach- 
ing the bottom of this singular gulf, and having, to the great admiration and won- 
der of the guide, computed the depth to be about seven hundred feet, he steadied 
himself by fixing the crook end of his pole on the opposite side, and leant over 
the abyss, to examine the interior more minutely ;—the soil on which the crook 
rested gave way with the pressure, the pole suddenly slipt some inches forward, 
the unbappy pastor lost his equilibrium, struggled for a moment, and then disap- 
peared! Griernon uttered one loud shrill cry, and then, like a maniac, still hoid- 
ing the watch in his hand, fled to the village, communicated the horrid tidings in 
the most incoherent manner, and sank senseless to the ground. 

The dismal tidings instantly reached the authorities; the fatal spot was visited, 
but all availed not; there indeed was still to be seen the frightful abyss, but the 
good, the reverend minister had disappeared for ever. The yawning gulf had 
swallowed up all traces of him, and echo, deep startling echo, from a hundred 
hollow caverns, alone answered to the oft-repeated calls on his naine. The awe- 
struck group returned to the village to question the unhappy Griernon anew. 
Heart-stricken and bewildered with terror, he was still in no condition to answer, 
and the incoherency of his exclamations, joined to the circumstance of his hav- 
ing M. Mouron’s watch in his possession, gave rise to suspicion. In proportion 
to the love they had borne their good pastor was the hatred and fury now mani- 
fested towards the poor guide, and though, on searching his person, no property 
was foond save the watch of which he had never relaxed his grasp, he was placed 
onder arrest, and with difficulty saved from the furious assaults of the excited 
peasants. 

And Gertrude! the poor little orphan Gertrude !— No: we cannot dwell on 
the picture of human suffering that young, gentle creature presented. Heaven 
was merciful—three days after she too slept the long sleep of death! A lowly 
grave, over which sweet flowers daily shed their perfame, may still be seen 
at Grindelwald, beside a tomb of large dimensions, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion :— 
Aime Movron, 
Ministre du S. E. a l’église, par ses talens et sa piété, 
Né a Charbonne, dans le Canton de Vaud, 
Le 3 Octobre, 1788 ; 
Admirant dans ces montagnes 
Les couvres magnifiques de Dieu, 
Tomba dans un gouffre, 

Ou la Mer de Glace, 

Le 13 Aout, 1821 : 

Ici répose son corps, 

Retiré de l'abime, aprés 12 jours, 
par 
Charles Burguenen de Grindelwald : 
Ses parens et ses amis, 
Pleurant sa mort prematurée, 
Lui ont elevé ce monument. 


We have but to add, that the unjust suspicion raised against the unfortunate 
Griernon, excited the indignation and concern of the whole corps of guides. So 
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mmitted by on felt, cast obloquy upon 

. ; aconsultation on the subject, when one amongst them proposed 
that an attempt should be made to extricate the body of the pastor from the 
abyss, by which the guilt or innocence of Griernon might be proved. If he had, 
as accused, murdered M. Mouron, and previous to throwing the corpse into the 
galf, robbed him of his property, his purse and rings would be missing ; if the 
fearful accident had occurred asthe young man stated, and his brother guides 
firmly believed it to have occurred, these articles would be found still on his person. 
The proposition was received with general approbation ; but as the undertaking 
was one of extreme peril, it was decreed that chance should decide by whom it 
was tobe made. They then drew lota, and Burguenen, the ablest and most 
athletic of their number, was the one fixed on to make the perilous descent. The 
very next day, followed by nearly all the inhabitants of the village, the guides re- 
sorted en masse to the fatal spot. ' 

Burguenen made his preparations with the calm demeanour of one who has 
long been accustomed to face dauger; he adjusted the cord round his body, and 
coolly gave directions to four of his brother guides by whom it was to be gradually 
lowered. He next suspended a lantern rouud his neck, took his spiked pole in 
one hand, to prevent his coming suddenly in contact with the sharp projections 
of ice, and a bellin the other, to give notice when be found it necessary to be 
raised to the surface. Thus equipped, he commended bimself to the prayers of 
the by-standers and gave the signal. A deep silence followed, but when the head 
of the dauntless adventurer disappeared from view, one long, heavy, simultaneous 
breathing was heard, and then all was stiliness again, save the creaking of the 
cableas it glided through the sinewy palms of the guides. Nota word was 
spoken, not a finger was moved, till the dull tiukle of the beli produced a general 
exclamation of alarm, and a more rapid movement of the powerful arms which 
guided the rope. In a short time, Burguenen reappeared, his features convulsed 
and blackened, and consciousness nearly extinct. The terrified spectators 
crowded around him, and many earnestly entreated that he would give up the 
attempt; but Burguenen no sooner recovered from the feelings of suffoca- 
tion which had assailed him, than he resolutely caused himself to be lowered 
again. 

The same intense silence was observed—the same deep attention. A long in- 
terval elapsed, and many hoped he had reached the boitom, when the tinkle of 
the bell was heard, far less distinctly than in the first instance; but no, poor 
Burguenen was again drawn up, without having attained his object, and in a far 
more deplorable condition ; the pole and belt had fallen from his nerveless hands 
and his features betrayed the frightful contortions of one who has endured the 
tortures of suffocation. All now looked upon the attempt as hopeless; even the 
stout-hearte! guides thought it right to dissuade their companion from risking his 
life a third time. But Burguenen’s courage returned. He provided himself with 
another bell and pole, and once more began the perilous descent. Second after 
second was now counted aloud, the rope glided on, and no signal was heard, not 
even when, according to the computation already made, Burguenen should have 
reached the bottom. The suspense became terrible! For scarce a breathing 
space the rope remained stationary in the handsof the guides—they looked at 
each other in consternation, when lo! to the joy of all, the tinkle of the bell 
was heard, faint, dull, and mysterious, as though it came from the dark regions 
of thedead. Manfully did the guides now put forth their strength, as, with one 
joyous acclamation, they shouted—* He has succeeded !” 

And so indeed he had, for now he reappeared, bearing the disfigured and mu- 
tilated remains of the pastor in his firm grasp. It was not around Burguenen 
the excited peasants now flocked with intense anxiety, but around the precious 
burden which was released from his just-failing grasp! An audible shudder pass- 
ed through their hardy frames, and with one simultaneous feeling of awe and 
respect they sank upon their knees, and blessed God that their reverend pastor 
had been restored to them even thus, that they might have the cons: lation of paying 
their last tribute of love and gratitude to his cherished memory. The guides al- 
lowed them full indulgence of their honest feelings, and then appealed to the | 
public functionaries who were present on the occasion to make the search which 
they confidently believed would acquit one of their members of a most foul | 
charge. The examination was made. A purse, withits contents, was found in | 
one pocket, and a kerchief and silver snuff-box in the other; three rings, memori- 
als of the dear partner of his early life, were also found on his fingers. These 
were undeniable proofs of theinnocence of Griernon, and he was, to the unspeak- 
able satisfaction of the honest guides, that very day set at liberty. A few days | 
after, when the honoured remains of the pastor were committed to the tomb, | 
bedewed with the tears of his devoted little flock, the unhappy Griernon was | 
seen, pale, haggard, and abstracted, kneeling beside the grave long after every | 
one else had quitted it. | 


EIGHTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


ON THE CLIMATE OF NORTH AMERICA. | 

Doctor Daubeny began by observing. that although the general fact was admitted | 

that the eastern portions of the New World possessed a lower temperature than | 

the western portions of the Old, yet that much remains to be done before the re- | 

lative climate of these two portions of the globe can be regarded as in any degree | 
determined. In proof of this, he exhibited a table, in which he had entered a 

series of all the mean temperatures of different places in North America, which | 
he had been able from varivus sources tuo collect. In Canada, the best observa- 
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mountains was m the east. In his opinion, 
the contrary was the fact in many parts west of the Rocky Mountains. In Ca- 
lifornia, and along the Columbia river, were found large cedars and other pro 

ductions of countries bordering on tropical ; while to the east, in the very same 
latitudes, could only be found lichens and other almost polar vegetables. In his 
opinion, the courses of rivers and of extensive forests, as well as of high ranges of 
mountainous tracts, were to be taken into account, as influencing most materi- 
ally the climate of circumjacent territories—Dr. Daubeny explained that he had 
been misunderstood, if supposed to say that all placesto the west of the Alle- 
ghany mountains were colder in their climate than those tothe east ; his observa- 
tions had reference to the space included between the Alleghany and the Rocky 
ranges of mountains, or what is in part called the valley of the Mississippi, com- 
pared with the more eastwardly portionof North America. With many of the 
other observations of the gentieman he concurred, nor was he aware that they 
were opposed to any of the statements comprised in his very brief notice of the 
climate of North America.—Prof. Bache, of Philadelphia, made some remarks 
on the importance of connecting the observations making in the United States, 
with any which the British Association might institute in the colonies of Britain 
in North America. Considerable progress, he said, had, within a few years, been 
made in America in ‘he science meteorology. The abstracts of the reports of 
meteorological observations from the academies of the state of New York, and 
the deductions made from them by Sir David Breweter, had been a great stimulus 
to increased activity in that department. The recommendations of Sir John 
Herschel had not only been adopted by individuals, + ut had led to the formation 
of societies for the cultivation of meteorology. These, independently of other 
facts, convinced him that he bazarded nothing in promising the hearty concur- 
rence of meteorologists in the United States in any extensive plan which the Bri- 
tish Association should sanction. 


THE EYE. 

‘On some Preparations of the Eye,’ by Mr. Clay Wallace, of New York. 

Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful preparations of 
the eye made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to es- 
tablish some important points in the theory of vision. As no paper accompanied 
these preparations, which had reached him at Newcastle, Sir David Brewster ex- 
plained to the meeting their general nature andimportance. Mr. Clay Wallace, he 
stated, considers that he has discovered the apparatus by which the eye is adjust- 
ed to different distances. This adjustment is, he conceives, effected in two ways 
—in eyes which have spherical lenses it is produced by a falciform, or hook- 
shaped muscle attached only to wne side of the lens, which by its construction 
brings the crystalline lens nearer the retina. In this case, itis obvious that 
the lens will have a slight motion of rotation, and that the diameter, which was 
inthe axis of vision previous to the contraction of the muscle, will be moved 
out of that axis after the adjustment, so that at different distances of the lens 
from the retina different diameters of it will be placed in the axis of vision. As 
the diameters of a sphere are all equal and similar, Mr. Clay Wallace considered 
that visior would be equally perfect along the different diameters of the lens, 
brought by rotationinto the axis of vision. Sir David Brewster, however, remark- 
ed that he had never found among his numerous examinations of the lenses of 
fishes any which are perfectly spherical, as they were all either oblate or prolate 
spheroids, so that along the different diameters of the solid lens the vision wouid 
not be similarly performed. But, independent of this circumstance, he stated that 
injevery solid lens there was ooly one line or axis in which vision could be perfee'ly 
distinct, namely, the axis of the optical figure, or series of positive and negative 
luminous sectors, which are seen by the analysis of polarized light. Along every 
other diameter the optical action of the lens is not symmetrical. When the lens 


rupeds, Mr. Clay Wallace considers that the apparatus for adjustment is the 
ciliary processes, to which this office had been previously ascribed, though not on 
the same scientific grounds as those discovered by Mr. Wallace. One of the 
most important results of Mr. Wallace's dissections is the discovery of fibres in 
the retina. These fibres may be rendered distinctly visible. They diverge 
from the base of the optic nerve, and surround the foramen ovale of Soemmer- 
ing at the extremity of the eye. Sir John Herschel had supposed such fibres 
to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is therefore 
doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered. Sir David 
Brewster concluded his observations by expressing a hope that anatomists in 
this country would turn their attention to this subject: and that with this view 


he would place the preparations of Mr. Clay Wallace in the Exhibition Rooms 
at Newcastle during the week. 


ao 


JUVENILE COURAGE AND PATRIOTISM. 
Instanced in Canada , during the disturbances at the close of the year 1837. 

Times of peril and strife are not without their uses. It is at such periods 
that the more sublime virtues are elicited, serving at once to ennoble the human 
character, and to stimulate those who come after, to an equally honourable course 
when duty to their country demands their exertions. It is true likewise, that 
such periods bring to view the darker portions of our nature; the base passions 
and selfish devices of the heart are developed as well as well as those which ap- 
pertain to the better part of our being; and times of commotion may truly be 
said 16 exhibit beacons to shun as well as models for imitation. The following 


tions yet made were those by E‘Cord, of Montreal; and, in the United States, | brief narrative contains instances of both; the good however being the subject 
those communicated by the Regents of the Uuiversity of the State of New York, | matter, andthe bad incidentally. It consists of well authenticated facts, and, whilst 
with respect to the mean temperature of no less than thirty-three places within | the conduct of the high-spirited damsels is worthy of all praise, it must be evident 
the state, where academies supported at the public expense are established. | that loyal chivalous feelings must have pervaded the hearts of the parents from 
But the observations are likewise defective, in not taking any account of the in- | whom they have learnt so noble a bearing in difficult emergencies. 

tensity of solar radiation, which probably affects the distribution of plantsand| CHarvorre and Cornecia are the daughters of Capt. P. De Grasse, a military 
animals in a manner which is quite distinct from its accompanying temperature. | officer of long experience and tried loyalty, residing inaretired situation a 
Hence, though many plants which grow in this country are killed by the winters | few miles distant from the city of Toronto, and it willbe seen that the same 
of comparatively southern latitude in America; yet others, which require the | patriotic feelings which animated his bosom were carefully cultivated in the hearts 





warmth of a wall or of a southern aspect here, are found in comparatively high 
latitudes in the New World. But though the observations yet made are so im- 
perfect, there seems no want of disposition either in Canada or in the United | 
States to contribute to the advancement of meteorology, and to adopt the sug- ; 
gestions of European philosophers on this subject, as is evidenced by the promp- 
titude with which Sir J. Herschel's suggestions, with respect to hourly observations 
on certain days, have been acted on ia both countries; and, hence, Dr. Daubeny 
enggested that it would be likely to contribute much to the advencement of this | 
science, if the Association were to circulate extensively in the United States in- | 
structions both as to the use of meteorological instruments, and as to the proper | 
hours for observing ; and if they were to present to three or four public institu- | 
tions in Upper and Lower Canada scts of the instruments deemed most import- | 
ant, carefully compared with each other or with a uniform standard. 

Sir John Herschel said, that of all the sciences which now engross the attention 
of the thinking part of mankind, wone required a greater union of exertion than 
meteorology ; in fact, from want of attention to this, there was no science in the 
pursuit of which so much time and labour had been thrown away. Init, union 
might empathically be said to be strength, while mere individual exertion was lit- 
tle better than inaction. 
to propose that meteorological observations, continued through the twenty-four 
hours, should be made simultaneously in all parts of the globe. He was happy 





to say, that, in conformity with this suggestion, he had received numerous com- | 


munications, given with observations made at widely distant stations on the ap- 

pointed days ;,and to none had he to express his obligations in stronger terms than 

to the philosophers of the United States of America. In some, however, of the 

most valuable meteoro!ugical registers, he found the hours of observation select- 

ed were those orly of the day. Now, he was aware of the great additional la- 

bour required for night observations, and that nothing but zeal of a high philoso- 

pher-power could enable observers, for any length of time, to porsue such obser- 
vations ; but when he considered the importance of these registers to the science, he 
could not but press the practice anxiously on publicattention. The result of those 
night observations would be found to differ very widely, and often most materi- 
ally, from those of day; the fluctuations of the barometer were different, the 
formation and dispersion of clouds and the falling of rain, all followed different 
laws by night from those which by day controlled their course. —Sir David Brew- 
ster called attention to the important fact, clearly established by the meteoro- 
logical observations recorded in the neighbourhood of New York, and those of 
Hansteen and Erman in Siberia, that twe points of maximurn cold existed in these 
regions, very generally agreeing in position with the centres of maximum mag- 
netic intensities ; and like them, too, the maximum of North America indicated 
a decidedly higher degree of cold than that which characierized the Siberian 
pole. Also, that the lines of equal mean temperature, as they surrounded these 
poles, had such a relation tothe lines of equal magnetic intensity, as to point out 
clearly some yet unknown connexion between these two classes of phenomena 
—The same gentleman who addressed the Section at the close of Mr. Whewell’s 
paper, said, that he could not agree to some of the conclusions at which Dr. 
Daubeny had arrived. As to the connexion between animal and vegetable life 
and climate, something more would be found necessary than mere mean tempe- 
rature. He had often ridden violently and used much bodily exertion in New 
South Wales, with the thermometer at 110° in the shade, when the same tem- 
perature in England would be insupportable; and in the East Indies all Euro 

peans were so enervated when the thermometer stood at this height, as to be 
neatly incapable of active exertion. As to vegetation, we bad on the one side of 
the Himalayan range, at an elevation of little more than 10,000 feet, lichens, 
and all the stunted vegetation of the polarregions; while, on the other side, at 
an elevation of nearly 16,000 feet, we bad corn fields and large forest trees, and 
all the productions of temperate regions of the earth. Nor could he agree in 


| par.y, forty two in number, who were advancing in two files. 





With this convictioo, he had some time since ventured | length about one o'clock the party arrived at Toronto, where they found all ii 


of his children. On the memorable 10th of December last, Capt. De Grasse 
having accidentally heard that the rebels purposed to possess themselves of To- 
ronto, he felt himself called upon promptly to leave all domestic ties and comforts ; | 
and, confiding the protection of his family to The Arm which is mighty \o save, he 
proceeded at 11 o'clock at night to the city, in order to take up aris in its de- 
fence. His daughters, the elder of whom had not completed her fifteenth year, 
resolved toaccompany him and see him safe to the city, that they might relieve 
the anxiety of their mother; and with some difficulty obtained his permission to 
execute so perilous a design. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night when they commenced their journey, a 
considerable portion of which was through the bush, or uncleared country. Be- 
tween Halliwell and Bernie:t they fellin with the 1otorious Mathews and his 
Capt. De Grasse 
was now in imminent danger from which he would hardly have escapad, but the 
presence of mind of Charlotte saved them. She suddenly took to the left file, 
and by padilling through the mud she came in contact with Mathews’ foot tracks, 
and attracted his notice; by which means Capt. De Grasse and his other daugh- 
ter passed unobserved. Charlotte was allowed to pess without obstruction. At 
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gerated, many of themto be mere boys armed with club sticks, few i 
guns or rifles, chiefly carrying long polés with spikes on the ends, and the people 
having little or no ammunition. 

In the meantime the other sister Charlotte had been detained by the loyal! party 
at the market house, when one of the cfficers begged of her to have the kind- 
ness to take a despatch of the greatest consequence for the safety of the town, 
as they had nota horseman to send out. She coi@plied with the request, and 
carried the despatch some distance on the Kingston road where she met the 
picquet, and returned with the answer to the city. After which she set out on 
her return home, in the evening. ‘When near the corner of the bush before Sin- 
clair’s clearance, a large party of rebela fired at her and wounded her. Her pony 
also was wounded, and the poor beast jumped overthe fence and never stopped 
till Le reached the chapel. Immediately afterthe first fire of this party one of the 
cowardly roffians ran across the angle uf the bush, and upon coming in front of 
her fired in the noble girl's face !! 

Cornelia arrived safely at home that night about 11 o'clock, without having 
seen her father. She therefore crossed the bush again on Thursday morning, 
and followed the loyal troops to Yonge street, where she was seen perfectly com- 
posed and fearless near the thundering of the cannon and the heat of the fire. As 
she was leaving the city that morning she was met by the excellent Chief Jus- 
tice, who intreated her to let him know all the intelligence she could collect in 
Yonge Street, being extremely anxious to hear the issue of the attack against 
the rebels. This the courageous and loyal hearted girl undertook to do. 

She was returning home to inform her mother of the events of the day and 
to give assurance of her father’s safety, when upon her arrival at the Don Bridge 
she discovered that Mathews had set it on fire. Instantly she returned to the 
city and gave the alarm. Then, unable to pass the bridge on her pony in con- 
sequence of the great damage it had received, she left the animal in the city, and 
proceeded on foot at 11 o’clock at night, though the district was filled with dis- 
persed rebels. 

All who were witnesses of the conduct of these extraordinary girls spoke of 
it in terms of unqualified admiration. They became the topic of conversation, 
and were pointed out as bright examples of loyalty end courage. Jt has not yet 
transpired that any testimonial of the service performed by them has been given, 
but “the times are out of joint,” men’s minds are too briefly engaged in warding 
off present dangers, and it can only be in hours of comparative leisure that indi- 
vidual instances of heroic virtue and determination can be dwelt upon at large. 
But these young ladies and their parents have their own rewards. The proud 
conviction that in the hour of danger they did not confine their patriotism to pas- 
sive wishes and hopes for the cause of loyalty ; but, braving danger to its very 
teeth, performing services at the moment of emergency when alone they could 
be such, casting off the timidity of their age and sex for the glorious purpose of 
saving their country, and the dutiful one of giving ease to the hearts of those 
they loved, they have a fund of consolation and happiness within their own bosoms 
of which nothing external can deprive them. 

It is but a small justice, yet to refuse it would be an injury both to the subjects 
of these anecdotes and to the world at large, to give the account to the public. 
To the good and active it may stimulate to further exertions, and to the supine 
it may furnish a spark of noble sentiment, and a desire to ‘go and do like- 
wise.” 

——— 


CANADA.—MEETING IN FAVOUR OF LORD DURHAM. 
From the Montreal Courter. 

Yesterday's meeting did not disappoint expectation. It was very numerous, 
and in the highest degree respectable, and might be taken as a fair sample, both 
as to numbers and quality, of the British inhabitants of this city. 

The Hon. Peter M‘Gill having been called to the Chair by acclamation, and 
Mr. Thos Mitchell appointed Secretary, the following Resolutions were pass- 
ed :— 

Moved by Samuel Gerrard Esq., seconded by John Boston, Esq. 

Resolved 1. That this Meeting is desirous respectfully to convey to His 
Excellency the Earl of Durham, its firm persuasion, that in the performance of 
the arduous duties of his high and responsible office, he has been actuated by an 
earnest desire to accomplish the object of his important mission ; and to express 
a deep regret that the proceedings in the Imperial Parliament, affecting his Ex- 
cellency, and the feeble and inefficient support received by him from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, by impairing the moral force of his Government, have discour- 
aged the hope of its successful issue, and endangered the welfare of British 
North America. 

Moved by Turton Penn, Esq., second by William Badgley, Esq., 

Resolved 2. That this Meeting laments His Excellency’s determination to re- 
sign the Government of these Provinces at a time,when confident hopes are en- 
tertained, that, by His Excelleney’s residence among us, he has acquired accurate 
information as to the true cause of the difficulties which exist, and that these dif- 
ficulties would be met by some comprehensive measure calculated to take from 
the turbulent and disaffected, the power of using their political rights to the in- 
jury of the peaceable and loyal inhabitante. 

Moved by the Hon. George Moffat ; seconded by Chas. D. Day, Esq. 

Resolved 3,-—That this meeting respectfully admits to his Excellency its set- 
tled conviction that, in the consideration of a comprehensive measure for the fu- 
ture Government of the Provinces, the Legislative Union of the Canadas, and 
the establishment of an efficient Legislature, therein, afford the only means of 
accomplishing their pacification, and of perpetuating their convection with the 
Empire ; and, that any general federation of the British North American Colo- 
nies would in the opinion of this meeting, not only be inadequate for the attain- 
ment of these important ends, but multiplying the present subjects of discord. 

Moved by Adam Ferrie, Esq. ; seconded by Henry Drisco!l, Esq. 

Resolved 4 —That thia meeting would consider the relinquishment by his Ex- 
cellency of his high office at the present critical period as a public calamity, and 
respectfully but earnestly entreats his Excellency to disregard the attempts made 
in Britain to prejudice the public mind against his Administration, to continue in 
exercise of the high functions with whictr he has been honoured by her Majesty ; 
and thereby to secure to himself the endearing gratitude of the ‘nbabitants of 
British North America. 

Moved by Henry Dyer, Esq. ; seconded by T. M‘Adam Esq. 

Resolved 5.—That the Chairman and Secretary of the meeting be requested to 
transmit a copy of the foregoing Resolutions to his Excellency the Earl of 
Durham. 

Upon Mr. M‘Gill leaving the chair, Mr. Molson was called to it, and the thanks 
of the meeting were testified in no equivocal manner, to the honourable geutle- 
man who had so ably presided over its proceedings. 


MEETING AT TORONTO. 


In compliance with the requisition of the inhabitants of the City, the Mayor 
appoivted yesterday at 3 o'clock, P.M. for the meeting. The meeting was nu- 
merously attended and the Resolutions submitted were carried unanimously. 
The Mayor was called t6 the chair, and Dr. Telfer apppuinted to act as Secre- 
tary. 


The following are the Resolutions put and carried. 
Moved by Mr. Sheriff Jarvis, seconded by John Ewart, Esq. 





| alarm and commotion, guns were heard firing in all directions, and all the pre- 
parations for immediate hostilities were at hand. Notwithstanding these omens 
of danger, the youthful heroines determined to return home, even at that on- 
timely hour of the night. The moon continued to give her light until they 
reached Arthur's Distillery, afver which they had toencounter all the terrors of 
darkness, and the fears of falling into the hands of rebels known to be dissemi 
nated in all directions of the vicinity. All these however they escaped and reach- 
ed home about 4 o'clock in the morning. 

On the following day (Tuesday) the sisters went to Toronto, carrying with 
them information of the proceedings of the rebels at the Don, and they re- 
turned in the evening after having enquired for their father. On Wednesday 
they again succeeded in crossing the dreadful bush which separated their home 
from the city. Their father was that day on duty atthe Parliament house; but 
some one had told Cornelia that he was at the advanced post, at the turnpike in 
Yonge street, where indeed he would have been, had it not have been for the tem- 
porary indisposition of Col. M@——, which made the alteration necessary. Cor- 
nelia not finding her father at the post described, and perceiving the general ter- 
ror on every countenance, in consequence of the report that the rebels were 
5000 strong, she resolved to proceed alone to Mon'gomery Tavern, their head 
quarters, and ascertain the truth or falsity of the rumour. As she passed through 
the rebel lines, all seemed amazed at seeing a little girl on a fiery pony coming 
fearlessly among them, and she could hear them enquiring of each other who 
she was. Thus she reached the wheelwright's, adjoining Montgomery, without 
molestation ; and after enquiring the price of a sledge of particular dimensions, 
and promising (0 give the wheelwright an answer the following day, she was 
about to return to the city, when suddenly three or four men seized her bridle, 
exclaiming, ‘* You are our prisoner!” By these men she was detained nearly 
an hour, waiting for the returnof McKenzie. All at once a general hozzaring 
was heard, and McKenzie appeared, apparently elated. He cried “ Glorious 
news, we have taken the Western mail!!’” Then followed the coachman and 
passengers, prisoners. The congratulations of the rebels and their crowding 
round their captives caused some confusion, and relaxed the vigilance of her 
guards, and Cornelia taking advantage of the opportunity, whipped her pony and 
made her escape, although pursued and fired at several times 

After ridding herselt of this party, she was again fired at from Watson's, and 
was summoned to surrender, but this seemed only to give additional strength to her 
resolution, and at length she reached the city, bringing the news of the robbery 
of the public mail, and describing the numbers of the rebels to be greatly exag- 














Resolved, lst—That the inhabitants of Toronto retain a lively and gratifying 
remembrance of the visit of the Right Honourable the Earl of Durham to this 
city, on the 18th July last, and of his courteous and satisfactory reply in the ad- 
dress then presented to him; and they now reiterate the expressions of confi- 
dence in his Lordship’s administration contained in that address, and of satisfac- 
tion at his appointment as Governor General of British North America 

Moved by the Honourable and Venerable Archdeacon Strachan, seconded by 
James F. Smith, Esq. 

2d—Thatatthe present crisis, any public circumstance tending to destroy con- 
fidence in the stability and power of the Government, cannot fail to be productive 
of the most disastrous results—encouraging faction, and paralyzing the industry 
and enterprise of the inhabitants of this country; and that impressed with this 
feeling, the present meeting would regard any occurrence which might have the 
effect of inducing the Earl of Durham to retire from the Government of British 
North America, as a great public calamity. 

Moved by Peter Buchanan, Esq., seconded by Wm. Stennett, Esq. 

3d—That the peculiar and unprecedented difficulties in which the affairs of 
British North America were involved when the Earl of Durham assumed the 
Government, ought to have secured for the acts of his Lordship the most liberal 
constructiun, and should have obtained for him the cordial and unwavering sup- 
port of all those who are interested in the prosperity of these Colonies and the 
integrity of the British Empire. And the inhabitants of Toronto, therefore, 
have learned with great concern as well as with grounds of apprehension, the 
position which ceatain Noble Lords in the British House of Peers have thought 
it necessary to assume in reference to Lord Durham's Administration. 

Moved by Dr. Baldwin, seconded by Mr. Alderman Gurvett. } 

4th—That the inhabitant of Toronto, deeply and immediately interested in 
those measures which it is the object of the Earl of Durham to mature, find them- 
selves imperatively called upon at this juncture, to express publicly their confi- 
dence in his lordship, and again to tender to him their assurances ef an active 
and cordial support in whatever measures he may advise or adopt, having for their 
object the benefit of all classes of the community , and this expression of their re- 
liance on the wisdom and integrity of His Lordship’s administration, arises from 
a conviction that His Lordship’s measures will be directed to the maintainance 
of the just and constitutional rights of Her Majesty's loyal suljects 1» both Pro- 

vinces; they trust that his Lordship,undeterred by opposition or misreprese ntation, 
on the part of those who are unacquainted with the true interests of the ct ao 
try, will proceed to the accomplishment of the great object of his mission—the 
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_—_——___ nan mean SS — 
tranquillization of British North America, and the advancement of her genera! 


rosperity. : 
Moved by Mr. Alderman Dixon, seconded by Thomas Carfrae, Esq. 
5th—That an address foundedion the foregoing Resolutions be prepared and | 
submitted for signature, and that Messrs. Sheriff Jarvis, Peter Buchanan, and | 
Jomes F. Smith be a Committee to draft the address. 
Moved by Alderman Gurnett, seconded by T. Barnes, Esq. . | 
6th—That five committees of two persons each, be appointed to obtain sig- 
natures to the address in the different Wards of this city. 


CANADA.—PETITIONS IN FAVOUR OF THE CONVICTED 
REBELS. 


From the New York Gazette. 

The following letter received by the Mayor of this city from the Executive of 
Upper Canada, strikes us as exceedingly proper on the part of Governor 
Arthur, and we do most sincerely wish that its suggestions. may be acted on by 
the citizens of the United States —Eds Gaz. 


Government House, Toronto, 22d Sept. 1838. 

Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that I have submitted to His Excellen- 
cy, the Lieutenant Governor, the petition which in conjuncrion with several in- 
habitants of the City and State of New York, you addressed to His Excellency 
on the 20th August, interceding for the persons who were convicted at Niagara 
of the offence of High Treason, and praying that if his Excellency could not par- 
don them, he would direct a respite to be granted until you could transmit a 
petition in their behalf to Her Majesty. 

J amcommanded by the Lieutenant Governor to inform you that his Excel 
leucy considers that the gentlemen who signed that petition, should have ad- 
dressed themselves to the Government of the United States, which would have 
exercised its discretion in making their application the subject of a communi- 
cation to Her Majesty’s Government. His Excellency desires me to add that in 
forbearing to take any other official notice of a representation from a number of | 
the citizens of the United States, upon a matter affecting the discharge of his 
public duty, heis atcuated by uo other feelings than a desire to preserve within 
the proper channel, in so far as his Government is concerned, all matters which 
may even indirectly affect the relations of Her Majestywith a foreign power. 

The Lieutenant Governor will not allow this opportunity to pass without ex- 
pressing his sincere hope that, since sufficient time has been afforded to all par- 
ties within the United States concerned in promoting or favoring the outrages 
that have been committed against her Majesty's loyal and unoffending subjects in 
Upper Canada to reflect upon the great wrong and injustice of such proceedings, 
they may be induced to aid sincerely the effurts which their Government is making 
to preserve tranquillity and maintain peaceful relations, so as to enable the Bri- 
tish authorities to act with the desired lenity towards political offenders, without 
atthe same time endangering the public safety. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, Your obedient humble servant, 


J.W. MACAULEY. 
Aarow Crark, Esq. New York. 


THE RECTORIES. 
From the Church. 

And to what amounts the long catalogue of grievances associated with that 
dreaded name? What isthe vast extent of injustice which their establshment 
inflicts? What are the disastrous results that are to follow from their endow- 
ment !—Simply that in Fifty Seven towns or townships of the Province, a few 
hundred acres of land have been assigned to the support of aclergyman of the 
Cherch of England,—an appropriation which, in no instance will be adequate to 
his respectable maintenance for years to come; and which ina majority of in- 
stances, will never yield him even the tithe of a sufficient support! But suppo- 
sing that, in every instance. the means were thus secured of providing religious 
instruction for generations to come in at least fifty seven scattered spots of this 
extensive and fast peopliag province, is this a circumstance—is this a prospect at 
which the professing Christians, anxioUsfor the spread of the Redeemer’s kingdom 
should repine? Orshould it not rather awaken in every breast that is actuated 
by the genuine principles of our holy faith, a regret that, in the wide waste of | 
our spiritual desolation, the boon has not been extended to fifty times fifty-seven ? 

* * * 


* * 


* 

And what are the powers, the alleged magnitude of which has provoked so 
many dolorous whines on the one hand, and so much ferocious defiance on the 
other !—With a wickedness and falsehood, the full extent of which nobody 
knows better than its propagators, the public are told—yes, through the medium 
of public papers, never very sparing in the dissemination of slander and untruth, 
they are toli—that Tithes may now be established through the powers conferred 
upon the lately appointed Rectors! This is reiterating a cry which the enemies 
of the constitution did not fail to excite at the last General Election, and which 
the very persons who, from the worst of motives, choose now to repeat it, were 
at that time amongst the foremost in silencing by a manly appeal to facts. Need 
we then for the hundredth time answer, as they so promptly answered to the | 
foes of the country, that an act stands recorded and unrepealed upon our Pro- 
vincial Statute Book, expressly providing that Tithes shall not be collected in 
this Province? 

In regard to the rights and privileges, real or supposed, of a Rector, we stated 
in the first number of this journal, nearly eighteen months ago, that the very 
warrant of institution by which he is placed in possession of his Rectury, limits 
his powers and privileges to the congregations amongst whom he is appointed. 
And who does not know, in regard to Church Rates or any other pecuniary im- | 
post for religious purposes, that even in England a Rector has no power himself to 
levy a Church Rate, but that this is always established by a vote of the parish- 
ioners ! We are quite confident that the law authorising Church Rates in Eng- 
land does not apply to this country. 

* * cm 








* * + | 


We pretend not to divine the secret workings of the mysterious heart, nor 
profess ability to detect all the schemes of selfishness on the one hand, and of 
malicious hate on the other, which lie hidden beneath these attempts at the spo- | 
liation of the rightful proprietors of the Clergy Reserves. This much we can 
predict, - because we have full confidence in the good sense and gvod feeling of | 
the mass of the community—that the efforts now in unhallowed progress to 
shake the public mind from its equanimity, will experience a miserable failure. | 
We venture to predict further,—because we have equal contidence in the faith of 
Acts of Parliamest and the decrees of law,—that the present attempt to subvert 
the rights of the Church of England 1m this Province will fail as miserably too. | 
Rival and hostile sects may, for a moment, lay aside their jealousy and appear to | 
smother their antipathy—they may unite in unnatural and unholy combination to | 





dered, although prevented from her Philadelphia engagement from participating 10 
the evening's entertainment. : 

o Mr. Finn, who tendered his aid, but whose inimitable talents the commit- 
tee were unable to avail themselves of, lest the performances of the evening should 
be unseasonably protracted. 

The thanks of the committe are also presented to the proprietors of the Astor 
House, for the accommodations freely tendered to the committee. 
Resolved, That these proceedings be signed by the chairman and secretary of 
the committee and published. D. C. COLDEN, chairman. 
D. C. Pet, , s 
ecs. 


Beverzy Ropinson, jr. 
Died, in Brooklyn, on Saturday last, Benjamin C. Cutler, aged 9 weeks ; and yesterday, 
the 5th inst., Robert Peel, aged 23 months, infant son of Edward Gunning. 


sn ae cents will be given at this office for No. 30, Vol. 6, and No. 33 vol. 5, of the 
ion. 











~ Exchange’ at “New York on London, 60 days, 10 a 10¢ per cent prem. 





THB ALBION. 





“NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1838. 


We are without later intelligence from England, but as the Royal William was 
to sail from Liverpool on the 20th ult. and as easterly winds have prevailed for 
several days, she may be expected every hour. 





Lord Durham, it appears, has determined to return to England almost imme- 
diately, and will, it is said, take passage in the Malabar 74, now lying at Quebec. 
Some expectations are however entertained that he will pass through the United 
State, and embark at this port. 

A general feeling prevails in his favour throughout the two Canadas, and pub- 
lic meetings have been called at Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Kingston, Cobourg, 
&c., at which places Resolution were passed expressive of the public sentiment. 
The Resolutions adopted at Montreal and the capital of the Upper Province, we 
have inserted elsewhere. These manifestations will be of great importance to 
his Lordship on his arrival is England, and especially when he meets his foes in 
Parliament, and his two sided friends in Downing street. 

It will be observed that the British or loyal party take the lead at these public 
meetings where so much confidence is expressed in his Lordship, and so many 
regrets are uttered at bis departure; this is somewhat remarkable, as this same 
party have not so far been well satisfied with his Lordship’s acts. The Amnesty 
met with very general condemnation, as did many other of his Lordship’s proceed- 
ings. The cause of this change is mainly to be ascribed to the sneaking con- 
duct of Lord Melbourne and his colleagues, in not supporting his Lordship against 
Lord Brougham. Lord Brougham owes Lord Durham some personal ill will 
and a part of his activity im urging forward the Billof censure—for it really was 
such—against the Governor General arose from that cause. It is true that Lord 
Brougham was supported by the conservative lords, but these were Lord Dur- 
ham's political opponents; and the peers could not, moreover, well refuse to act 
in their legislative capacity when a case of unconstitutionality was formally 
brought before them. The ministers, however, who sent Lord Durham out, and 





el 

or really christian bosom, and we treat it as a libel on the great body of Canadian 
dissenters generally, of the people of the church of Scotland in particular. We 
will not believe that any such notions are entertained. Some of the congregations 
in the lower province, have agreed to postpone the agitation of the question at the 
present inauspicious moment. This resolution does them infinite honour, and 
will do much towards ensuring an early favourable consideration of the subject 
by the British nation, which cannot be deliberately unjust in any thing. We ex- 


hort our fellow subjects to moderation in this matter at auch a crisis as the pre- 
sent. 

















The Hon. Chief Justice Robinson, of Upper Canada, and family sailed yes- 

terday in the Great Weatern. 

The accounts from Jamaica are by no means satisfactory. A large portion of 
the Negroes refuse to work unless paid exorbitant wages, and the natural con- 

sequence will be a serious falling off ir. the productions of the island, if the sys- 

tem continue. A great part of this obstinacy has been caused by the Mission- 

aries, who have been the prime advisers of the negroes inthis business. We 

do not learn that any measures have been suggested to remedy this serious 

evil. 

Annual Commencement of Columbia College.—The interesting periodical 
solemnities under this head were performed on Tuesday last, at Trinity Church, 

Broadway, before an immense concourse of anditors, and the exercises went off 
in a manner highly creditable both to the candidates for Academical honours, and 
to the professors of the college. The speakers acquitted themselves with “good 
emphasis and discretion ;" and to the honour of those who composed them, we 
would say, that they were more argumentative, and less gorgeous or florid than 
such effusions commouly are. 

The orators of the day were Messrs. Mancer M. Backus, Geo. T. Strong, Jobn 
M. Knox, Benj. T. Kissam, Henry H. Ward, Alfred M. Loutrell, Edward An- 
thony, Philip Hone, jr., Frederick Anthon, Jeremiah Larocque, Richard H. Doug- 
las, Benj. Romaine, jr., and Isaac V. Fowler, all of whom together with Francis 
M. Ward, Chas. Spears, William R. Travers, J. Colden Cooper, William B. 
Moffat, John Howe, and Wm. E. Snowden, afterwards received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 

The following gentlemen had the degree of A. M. conferred on them, viz.: 
Rev. W. A. Curtis, Evert A. Duyckinck, Charles Hall, Wm. Mulligan, Rich. 
W. Redfield, Russell Trevett, Jedediah B. Auld, and Wm. H. Wilson. 

Sundry honorary degrees were conferred ; .after which the exercises were con- 
cluded with prayer by the president. 

We do not recollect ever to have witnessed similar ceremonials in the city, in 
which the music was performed with so much taste and judgment. We were glad 
to perceive that the committee had engaged a liberal extent of the best musical 
talent that was available, thus giving a refined effect to cere ies which ot 
be of too dignified a character; and we heartly wish we could praise all we there 
saw and heard with as much sincerity. The truth however is that the gossip 
and prattle which every where pervaded the assembly of spectators rendered it a 
most difficult task for the president to preserve order and prevent interruption to 
the speakers.- We confess that we lost much which was in all probability valuable 








who are, or affect to be, his political friends, should have defended him with more | and interesting, and should be heartily glad if measures could in fature be taken 
zeal and resolution, since the illegal proceedings charged on his Lordship sprung | to restrain the irregularities which are most empathically out of place at sucha 


from benevolent motives. He violated law and exceeded his powers, to save, not | time. 


to condemn. The intention was certainly good, but the effect we fear has been 
bad. This point in his Lordship’s case was not sufficiently pointed out by his 
fair weather friends, or it would not have been lost upon the British people 
Such ill usage has certainly made friends of a good many of Lord Durham's 
opponents in the Canadas. 

But there is another cause which has tended to bring about this sudden unani- 
mity in favour of his Lordship’s Government. [t is said that Lord Durham, 
since the iniquitous acquittal of the murderers of Chartrand by the foul perjury 


of the jury who tried them, and the discovery of the new attempts that are 


making to produce another rebellion—has at last become satisfied that lenity and 
magnanimity are thrown away upon the Lower Canadians ; and consequently 
would, bad he remained, adopt a course of Government more consonant with 
the opinions of the loyal party. Itis said that his Lordship is now in favour of 
annexing the Island of Montreal to Upper Canada—of attaching Gaspe to the 
province of New Brunswick, and then placing the residue of the province, 
which would consist almost entirely of French, under the coutrol of a Governor 
in Council. If such be his Lordship’s present feelings, we do not wonder that 
the loyalists express such loud regrets on account of his departure. Such re- 
grets would be participated in by every person desirous of preserving the con- 
nexion with the mother country. 


Sir John Colborne, it is understood, will remain and re-assume the adminis- 
tration of the Government of the province, his Excellency having received pres- 
sing letters from Lord Glenelg and Lord Hill for that purpose. Sir John was 





The Great Western Steam Ship took her departure for Bristol on the after- 
noon of Thursday last, full of passengers, and with as much freight as she had 
room to stow. She also carried £50,000 sterling in bullion, and letters almost 
innumerable. The success of this speculation is now placed beyond ali dispute ; 
every voyage augments her profits, and the facilities which are hereby created to 
commerce are incalculable. We regret that the Royal William did not arrive be ~ 
fore the sailing of the Great Western, as that would have enabled the British mer- 
chants to receive answers from America in 28 days after writing their letters. 
The Royal William is hourly expected, as ahe departed form Liverpool on the 
20th ult. 

Messrs. Cary and Hart of Philadelphia have just issued 

“ The Gift for 1839.—A beautiful annual, the first of the season, containing 
nine very superior engravings from the most approved Burins, and articles from 
the most celebrated writers of this country. We feel fully justified in saying that 
the engravings display very considerable improvement in execution beyond what we 
have hitherto seen of American art, several of them are perfect bijouz, especially 
the exquisite vignette which adorns the title page, and altogether the work is 
a most elegant present. 

The Southern Literary Messenger, for October, contains a variety of inter- 
esting original papers, and among them a notice of the prose writings and poems 
of General Morris. 

Passengers.—In the steam ship Great Western, sailed yesterday, for Bristo! 
—Messrs. James Watt, of Dundee; Geo. D. O’Gowan and lady, London ; D. 





on the point of returning to England, tu rest himself from the toils of a long and | B. Day, F. Frey, and J. W. Walter, N. York; Mr. Cox, Glasgow; Chas. Oli- 
active public life, but faithful to the call of his country, he hesitates not to obey the | vers F. E. Field, New York; R. emg oy is ancy proms 
wishes of her Majesty the Queen. This is the second time that this gallant offi- Daniel Naule, Philadelphia; P. Hatton, New York; Mr. Ganter, England; J. 


cer has been subjected to the same disappointment, when he had made all his 


arrangements to return to his home, from which he has been so long absent. 





We stated afew weeks since that new mischief was brewing on the confines 
| of Lower Canada, and that preparations were making for afresh out-break. In| H. F. Barker, L.. Bujac, Philadelphia; Mr. Allen, P. Sturmer, W. Douglas, H. 


this respect our information has been fully confirmed, and in proof of it we may 
instance the capture of cannon by one of Capt. Moore’s troop, at Moore’s Corner 
The Missisquoi Standard gives the following account of the affair :— 


C. Buriage, Alfred J. Cipriaud, Peter Harmony and servant, L. M. Wiley, and 
F. A. Delano, New York; A. C. Craig, Philidelphia; Mr. Dethier, England ; 
Chas. Edw. Douglas, New York; Albert Pilling, of Huddersfield; Dr. Knox, 
New York; R. Manicart, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, Toronto, U. C.; Geo. Ashton, 
Jr. Birmingham ; F. Gouraud, Col. T. Grant and servant, of Grenadier Guards ; 


E. Thompson, Alexander T. Stewart ana lady, Mrs. Thompson and servant, S. 
Provost, Mrs. Owen, T. A. Papier, A H. Palmer, and J. N. Bradley, of New 
York ; Mr. Freeman, and Mr. Constable, England; R. H. McCarty ; Mrs. Purse, 
H. H. Leeds, Edward C. Delavan and iady, Miss Delevan, H Bleecker, H. 


‘** A trooper of Capt. Moore’s troop when on duty at Moore's corner, observed | Wreaks, Master Charles Coley, Mr. Hyde, L. B. Goddard, Mr. Bacon and Mr. 


rob us of our patrimony—they may, for this iniquitous purpose, join hand in hand | a double waggon and French cart pass from the Vermont line towards Stanbridge. 
while the spirit breathes and the heart feels loathing—they may reciprocate em- | This was between 11 and 12o'clock at night, and as some suspicion came into 
braces as fervent, were all their ardour to be put forth, as the eastern serpent’s the trooper'’s mind, he apprised the Lieut., and the party were commanded to stop. 


deadly clasp,--all this they may do in the belief that we shall take alarm at their | On this they drove on the faster. Captain Moore having been informed of the 


menaces, and be terrified intoa surrender of what neither conscience nor duty | circumstance, took with him the Lieut., a corporal and a private, being ail that 
will suffer us willingly to yield. | were on the station at the time, and parsued. After riding hard for a mile anda 
a | half they came up with the teams, but the party had escaped, the night being 

THE SIMPSON BENEFIT. | pitch dark. On examination the cart was found to contain a beautiful iron nine- 

Ata final meeting of the Simpson Benetit Committe, held at the Astor House | pounder, covered with apples, and the waggon all the necessary appurtenances, 


Sands, New York; Mrs. Thayer, Philadelphia; Mr. Montgomery, Scotland ; 
D. D. Fisher, Williem Connah, G. M. Constable, New York; Captain Fen- 
ner, Montreal; Mr. Morley, Mrs. Morley, England; Mr. Williams, Bos- 
ton; Mr. Donnell, Mr. and Mrs. Vanamburg, New York ; Jos. W. Patterson, 
Boston; Geo I Richards, Paris; C. W. Foster, Mr. Munroe, New York; Jas 
Wood, Thomas Wood, Mr. and Mrs. Davies, England; John Doggett, Boston ; 
John Hartley, M. L. Webb, B. F. Babcock, Mr. Worthington, New York; Maj. 
E. I. Bridges, British Army; Mr. Mottram; Lord Arthur Lennox, British Army, 
and lady Lennox, W. H. Tilstone, London; M. M. Thompson New Orleans , T. 


on Wednesday the 34 of October instant, the following Report was submitted by | and asword. The Capt. secured also three horses : the fellows baving got off | Motely, Boston, J. R. Warburg, S. B. Strang, Jas. A. Hamilton, Mrs. J. A. Ham- 


the Treasurer and ananimoualy adopted. | with one of those attached to the cart. May not the French country have heen 


Dr. Simpson Benefit in ac't with C. De Laforest, Treasurer. filled with arms & ammunition in the same way ? Loyalists ! put your trust in God, 
~ oot Rens sa atk steht — | and keep your powder dry. 
To cash paid for advertising, print- | By receipts for tickets of admis- 


ing, &c. $414 65 

















: sion, $3371 50 A fresh source of agitation has sprung up in Canada in consequence of thees- 

ae paid Mr- Simp- 2956 35 tablishment of fifty-seven Rectories in different parts of the Upper Province, for 
' | poe 56 | the future support of which a small portion of land has been given to each. This 
$3371 50 | $3371 50 act has created alarm among a large portion of the people, particularly the 





Tho following ocaedaie aban cubmisted by D. Kingeland Esq. seiaaamn | Scotch Presbyterians who contend that being a part of the national church of Scot- 
mously passed. | land, they have the same claim for such a bounty as the national church of Eng- 

Resolved, That the thanks of this committee are due and are respeetfully pre- | and. They at the same time protest against the assumption that of the national 
sented, to Mr. and Mrs. Mathews for the handsowe manner in which they relin- | church of England is the national church of Canada. Without entering into any 
pa Se of their engagement, and volunteered their eminent | discussion of the legal bearings of the case which must be decided by the Privy 

To Miss Ellen Tree, for the courteous and liberal manner in which she placed | Council—the — competent tribunal in wi of intellect, moral, end legal cbe- 
her professional services at the disposal of the committee, and for her kind- | ‘tet, perhaps in the world—we may say briefly that the alarms of the different 
hess in undertaking the delivery of Mr. Sargent’s admirable address at a short | sects in reference of this matter are unnecessary. These Rectories can in no 
Rotice. | wise act in prejudice to other forms of religioa—they cannot levy Tythes or 


To Madame Caradori Allen, for the prompt offer of her distinguished talent in| .)); i ivi 
behalf of the estimable hensiibiets. claim church rates—nor have they any rights or privileges that can endanger the 


To Miss Jackson, a young debutants of great promise, for her valuableco-opera- | liberties of any other class of christiane—if they had, we should be as ready to 
tion. | condemn themas others. An article we have copied from “* The Church,” a 

To Mr. Power, who resigned one of the nights of his engagement at Phila- | religious paper in Canada, scts this in a clear point of view, aad dissipates all cause 
delphia, (through the kind permission of Mr. Maywood) and with his characteristic | of alarin. 
Senerosity and warmheartedness, contributed so largely to the attractions of the 
‘vening ; making ‘convenient’ a very ‘inconvenient distance,’ in order to render 
4 friendly service. 





What then is the real grievance complained of! Why, that a few acres of 
| wild land have been granted to fifty-seven towns for the support of ministers of the 
0 Mr. Barry who journeyed from Boston to increase the tribute of respect to | 898pel ineach. True they are not ministers of the church of Scotland, but why 
an old friend. does not the church of Scotland petition her Majesty's government for a similar 


Ly, Mr. Brough, who generously volunteered his services. | amount of lands in similar grants! We are of opinion that such an application 
© Mr. Browne, who relieved the committee from the embarrassment con- 


sequent on the necessary absence of Mr. Rice to fulfil an engagement in Boston. { would net be ansuecessful. . 
To Miss Clifton, who volunteered her acceptable services, but was unavoidably | The worst feature in this affair is, that some of the more heated partizans have 
Prevented from reaching this city in time. | assumed a belligerent position, and speak of making their present complaint a 
® the charming Augusta, for the kind manner in which her services were ten- | question of alligiance. This sentiment is surely not the offspring of any loyal 





ilton, New York; I. S. Williams, Mr. Matthews, Boston; Wm. Lord, Alfred 

Large, Wm. Latimer, New York ; W.H. F. Cavendish, Major Power, Captain 

Congton, of British Army; F. Lecierc, John P. Hamilton, New York; Mr. 

Lawford, and J. J. Jenkins, England; Thos. Wilson, Quebec ; Miss Maule, o 

Philadelphia; Miss Muir, St. Johns, NB; Judge Robinson and family, and 

Wm. Arnold, of Toronto; Col. Wm. Nicholls, of Louisiana; Emma Purse, 

and R. Maynard, New York. 

i UYVESANT INSTITUTE.—Lectures on English Literature by Dr. Barber.—Dr 
Barber will commence the above course by a lecture on the Poetry of the Bible, illus- 

trated by various readings, on Wednesday evening Oct. 10th at 8 o’clock. 

2nd Lecture of the course: Tragediss of Shakspeare, with Readings. 

3rd do. ¥ Comedies of Shakspeare, “ 





4th Milton ts os 
5th Byron “ “ - a pa 
6th Scott “ “ “ rig ee 
7th Campbell “ ¥ = o> 1a 
8th Cowper “ 3 = ~ 
9th and 10tn American Poets i RP 


Tickets for the course admitting a lady and gentleman, $5 ; Family ticket, $7 ; Single 
ticket, 50 cts; may be had at the Institute, at Mr. Crowens, 155 Broadway, of of Mr. 
Radde, 322 Broadway. [Oct.6-1t*} 


R. H. RUSSELL respectfully informs his friends that he proposes giving a VOCAL, 
CONCERT, on Monday Evening next October 8th, at the City Hotel, on which occa- 
sion he will sing for the first time in New York, the celebrated song of the “‘ Maniac,” (the 
words partly by Charles Mackay ;) “* Wind of the Winter Night,” ‘*Our Way across the 


Mountains, ho!” “* Woodman, spare that Tree!” and numerous of his most popular 
songs. 

Tickets One Dollar each, to be had at the principal music stores, the City Hotel and at 
the Astor House. (Oct6.1t.) 


RENCH AND SPANISH LANGUAGES.—Professor Tratebas, to whom so many per- 
sons in this city are indebted for their knowledge in the French and Spanish Lan- 
guages, and who are soon enabled to understand and speak by way of his most approved 
system of uniting theory with practice, informs the public and his friends, that he con- 
tinues to attend the instruction of said languages, which are easily acquired when taught 
by a Professor acquainted with the native tongue of the students, and so conversant with 
it as to keep them from those idiomatic blunders, unavoidable by those who learn theore- 
tically only. 

Terms—Private lessons $25 per quarter, a proportional reduction made when there is an 
accession of pupils in the same family. 

Schools and Academies attended on the most reasonable terms. 

N.B.—French and Spanish Gentlemen, desirous of learning English, will find it to thetr 
advantage to apply to Professor Tratevas. Evening classes are forming at his Rooms, No 
122 Church street oct#4t 
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The accouchement of the Marchioness of Abercorn took place lately at Byam 
House, Brighton. Her Ladyship was safely delivered of ason. Open house 
was kept at Bentley Priory on Saturday, to celebrate the birth of the infant Vis- 
count Hamilton, son and heir of the Marquessof Abercorn. Good cheer was 
given to all comers by order of the noble proprietor of the Priory, and the bells of 
the village church rang a merry peal‘on theoccasion. The Duchess of Bedford 
and Lady Georgiana Russell were present at Byam House, Brighton, at the birth 
of the noble infant, who is born to the inheritance of peerages in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and unencumbered estates of the value of £90,000 per 
annum. : 

The Countess of Craven gave birth to a son and heir on the 24th ult, at Gor- 
hambory, the seat of her father, the Earl of Verulam. 

Sir William Browne Cave, Bart., died on Friday week, at his seat, Stretton- 
en-le-Field, Derbyshire. 

Earl Annesley.—We regret to announce the death of Earl Annesley, after 
a lingering illness, at. his residence, Oriel Lodge, Cheltenham, on Saturday last. 

Marriages in High Life.—At Holyrood Church, Southampton, on the 22nd 
ult,, by the Rev. Sempster G. Dryden, the Rev. Charles Gulliver Feyer, to 
Helen Elizabeth, only daughter of Sir Gregory Osborne Page Turner, Bart. and 
niece of Captain H. W. Bayfield, R. N—At Brancepeth, in the county of Dur- 
ham, on the 23rd ult., R. W. F. Mills, Esq, eldest son of Colonel Mills, of 
Willington, to Marianne second daughter of the late Rev. James Britton D. D., 
vicar of Bossall, in the county of York—On the 25th ult., at the Catholic 
Chapel, Soho, and afterwards at St. Marylebone Church, the Chevalier Corréa 
Sa, third son of the late Vicomte d’Aséca, to Mary Anne, only daughter of the 
late Lieut.-General Wiseman.—On the 23rd ult. the Hon. Percy Ashburnham, 
second son of the late and brother to the present Earl of Ashburnham, was 
united at Trant Church, Tunbridge Wells, to Miss Esther By, eldest daughter 
of the late gallant Lieut.-Colonel By, of the Royal Engineers —On the 28th 
ult., at St. George’s, Hanover square, by the Hon. and Rev. Wm. Somerville, 
the Hon. W. Booth Grey, brother of the Earl of Stamford, the Hon. Frances 
Somervilie, sister of Lord Somervilie-— Court Journal Sept 1. 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The bodies of dresses continue to be made en caur, the sleeves moderately 
wide, the skirts long, but less full than they have been worn, and trimmed with 
five or six narrow, small siraight flounces fes/onnés, or dentelles. Large mante- 
lets the same as the dress, silk shawls lined or single, but trimmed with lace, and 
mantelets of black silk, edged with biais of colour, are fashionable in Paris. 
White dresses are literally loaded with lace. 

Sone new sleeves have appeared, they are full at the top, sometimes terminat- 
ing with a cuff, others, when intended for dress, open and hanging from the elbow, 
the gathers are enclosed at the arm-hole ina kind of jockey or biats piece, 
almost flat, from which the sleeve commences ; the whole is demi-bouffant. 

Dresses with rows of flounces are made in various styles, but the greatest 
novelty is with festons of colour or plain. 

Peignoirs, for morning or evening, are made in every description of muslin 
or gauze without tulle in front, but the back tight: when the corsage is plain a 
long ceinture of the same material is worn, forming a rossette with long ends 
like a muslin ribbon, this style is recherchée and simple. Ona half-high dress, a 
bouillon giving the idea of a fichu pelerine is continued round the skirt heading a 
flounce Organdy is much in fashion, and though sprigs in colours and applica- 
tions of velvet have been attempted, the simplicity of the plain muslin is preferred 
by many. Vandykes at this moment divide favour with flounces, many of which 
are scolloped in colour, in cock’s-comb, or deep Vandyke, as well as the fichus a 
la paysanne,and even collars. A new material for dresses is the Arabian foulard, 
with ecru ground, and figured all over in Moorish or Arabian patterns. 

The small aprons now worn are often of plaid silk, trimmed with a fringe or 
black lace! they are also made of plain mowsseline de laine, embroidered in shad- 
ed silks, the bouquets rising terminate vader the pockets. The carnation colour 
is fashionable for materials for dress, ribbons, flowers, and all objects of the toi 
lette. Many plaids are preparing, of which the checks are large, for the autumn, 
in which black and carnation predominate ; this style of silk, with flounces ot 
black lace, will produoe a beautiful effect. Ribbon is very much used in every 
object of dress for coiffures, nauds on the front of redingotes, wide ceintures 
of shaded brochés plaids, or fleurs de (isés d la Pompadour, also as etoiles, or 
ceintures, with apauliéres cut out in Vandykes, which are very pretty in evening 
dress ; the ribbon is then frequently edged with a narrow black blond 





fue Alto. 


stock flourished ; fences and. put good order. In two or 
three days it was seen by the steward’s books that the farm was paying its way. 
The dake on the. next visit said, ** Well, John, I think the farm does very well 
now. We will change again. You shall be tenant again, as you bave your head 
fairly above water, I hope you will be able to keep itthere.” The duke rode off 
at his usual rapid rate. The man stuod in astonishment; but a happy fellow he 
was, when on applying to the steward he fourd that he was actually re-entered 
as a tenant to the farm, just as it stood in its restored coudition ;—I will venture 
to say, however, that the duke himself was the happier mao of the two.— W. 
Howitt. 

War-Office, August 2.—Memorandum: Her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to permit the 11th Regiment of Light Dragoons to bear upon its guid- 
ons and appointments, in addition to any other badges or distinctions heretofore 
granted, the word ‘*Salamanca,” in consideration of the gallant conduct of the 
Regiment at the battle of Salamanca, on the 22d July, 1812. 

War Office, August 28, 1838.—10th Light Drags.—Cornet R. E. Ward 
to be Lieut. by p. v. Mathew, who ret; Lord G. A. Beaunclerk to be Cornet, by 
p.v. Ward; 14th Light Drags.—J. G. Phillips, Gent. to be Veterinary Surgeon, 
v. Black, app. to be Cavalry Depét; Scots Fusileer Guards.—F. H. Russell, 
Gent. to be Ens. and Lieut. by, p. v. Beavclerk, app. to the 7th Foot; 7th Foot 
—Lieut. A. F. Beauclerk, from the Scots Fusiieer Guards, to be Lieut. by p. v. 
Kirwan, who ret. ; 9th Foot—Lieut. S. H. Metcalfe to be Capt. by p. v. Har- 
per, who ret.; Ens. D. Pirie to be Lieut. by p. v. Matcalfe; B. Walshe, Gent. 
to be Ens. by p.v. Pirie; 20th Foot—Ens. H. O. de Crespigny, from the 50th 
Foot, to be Ens. v. Green, who exch. ; 35th Ft.—Ens. G. G. Baker to be Lieut 
without p. v. Betty, dec.; Serjt-Major J. Moore to be Ens. vy. Baker; 37th 
Foot—Ens. J. O. Lewis to be Lieut. without p. v. Bredin, dec.; H. R. Manners, 
Gent. to be Ens. v. Lewis; 50th Foot—Ens. C. Green from the 20th Foot, to be 
Ens. v. De Crespigny, who exch. ; Quartermaster, v. Freer, app. to the 62nd Ft. ; 
58th Ft.—Capt. C. A. Arney, from the h.-p. unatt to be Capt., paying the diff. v 
Fisher, app to the 95th reg. ; 62nd Ft.—Lt C. Buchanan tobe Capt. without p, 
v. Moore, dec. ; Lieut. and Quartermaster T. Freer, from the 50th Foot, to be 
Lieut. v. Buchanan; 65th Foot—Capt W. Snow, from the h. p. unatt to be 
Captain, v. H. G. Bayley, who exch. receiv. the diff. ; 661i Foot—Ens. E. M. 
Davenport to be Lieutenant, without p, v. M‘Carthy, dec.; Gent Cadet E. B 
Pratt, from the Roy. Mil Coll. to be Ens. v. Davenport; 80:h Foot— Lieut. 
S. Fraser, from the h.-p. of the 16th Foot, to be Lieut. v. Kelson, app. to the 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment; 88th Foot—Ens. and Adjut.J.M Fowler to have 
the rank of Lieutenant: 89th Foot—Ens. A. Pigott to be Lieut. without p. v. 
Need, dec.; Ens. G. Horne to be Lieut. by p. v. Pigott, whose prom. by p. has 
not taken place: Gent. Cadet R. B. Hawley, from the Roy. Mil. Coll. to be 
Ens. v. Home ; 95th Foot—Capt. W. Fisher, from the 58th Foot, to be Capt. v. 
Collis, who ret. upon h.-p. wnatt. receiv. the diff.; Ceylon Rifle Regiment— 
Lieut. H. M. Kelson, from the 86th Foot, to de Lieut. v. Grierson, app. to the 
98th Ft. Unatt.—Ens. C. J. C. Mills, fm. the 77th Ft., to be Lieut by p. Ca- 
valry Depot—Veterinary Surg. A. Black, from the 14th Light, Drags, to be 
Veterinary Surg. of the Cavalry Depdt at Maidstone, v J. Berington, who ret. 
upon h.-p. Brevet.—To be Colone's in the Aimy—Lieut.-Co!. H. Stapleton, 
on the h-p of the 50ib Ft; Lieut.-Col. T. Kennedy, on the h-p of the 96th Foot ; 
to be Lievtenant.Colonels in the Army—Major T. R. Swinburne, onthe h-p 
unatt.; Maj. RS Webb, on the b-p unatt.; MajorJ A Butler, on the h-p unatt 
to be Majorin the Army—Captain W. Suow, of the 65. Foot. Memoraadum 
—Lieutenant W Bell, h-p. New South Wales Veteran Companies, has been 
permitted to retire from the service, by the sale of an unatt. Lieutenancy, he 
having become a settler in New South Wales. Royal Carnarvonshire Militia— 
T E. Roberts, Gent. to be Lieut. 

War-Office, Aug 31.—7th Foot : Capt T B Baker to be Major, by p v_ Lord 
W Thynne, prom.; Lievt.G G. Glover to be Captain, by p. v. Baker; Ens. 
Hon W. Pakenham, from the 52nd Ft. 10 be Lieut. by p. v. Glover ; 53d Foot : 
Capt H S Phillips to be Major, by p. v Butler, prom T.ieut R Dyott to be Capt. 
by p. v. Phillips ; Ens. W. R. Mansfield to be Lieut by p v Dyott; HM Atkins, 
Gent to be Eus by p v Mansfield ; 69th Feot ; Cap: Hon C S Clement, from the 
h.-p. 35th Foot, to be Captain, v W T Smyth, who exch; Lieut H D 9’Hallo- 
ran to be to Capt by p. v. Clements, who ret; Ens. W. Coates to be Lieutenant 
by p. v. O’Halloan ; 76th Foot: Lieut. Col. A F Macintosh, from the bh p., 
unattached, to be Lieut Col v-£ Studd, who exch receiving the diff; 79th Foot 
Lieut G W Denys, from the hp 15 hb Foot, to be Lieut v Carter, prom. Royal 
Newfoundland Veteran Companies—Lieut A J Macpherson, from the h p 
unattached, to be Lieut v. J Grant, whe exch receiving the difference !Jnattach- 





Shawls of plain cachemire with deep fringes are found pretty and suitable as 
summer shawls. 

A style of cap termed cap ruché, is new and pretty; it is mnade of plain ¢w/le, 
edged all round with a ruche of tulle, and ornamented on each side with a wreath of 
— the trimming descends each side in wide squared lappets ruched all round. 
—WSep. 1. 

The father of the celebrated Sheridan was one day descanting on the pedigree 
of his family, regretting that they were no longer styled the O‘Sheridans, as 
they were formerly. Indeed, father, replied Sheridan, then a boy, we have more 
right to the O than any one else ; for we owe every body. 

Royal Repartee.—The Princess Victoria the otherday was reading the pas 
sage in the Roman History wherea lady, having visited Cornelia, ‘ the mother of 
the Gracchi,’ after the custom of the time displayed her casket of precious stones, 
and called upon the Roman matron to produce her jewels in return; when Cor- 
nelia handed forth her children, exclaiming, with maternal pride, ‘ There are my 
jewels!’ The little Princess laid down the book, and looking up inthe face of 
her preceptress, the Duchess of Northumberland, said, ‘ Jewels! now I think 
they must have been Cornelians.’ 

Sidney Smith's Last.—The Rev. Sidney Smith is the first wit of the day. 
Edwin Landseer, the animal painter, solicited the favour of his sitting to him 
for his portrait. The rey. wag instantly rejoined, “‘ Is thy servant a dog that he 
should do this thing.” 

A man of talent and fancy can make a charming book upon anything. The sub- 
ject of “ The Task” was an old sofa ; Swift wrote on a broomstick ; Erasmus in 
praise of folly ; and an amateur, whom Rousseau mentions, composed a volume 
on the zest of a lemon. 


A Berrowed Face.—An officer of a disbanded regiment applying to the Pay- 
master of the Forces for his arrears, the Treasurer seeing him of jovial and rud- 
dy aspect, told him that his countenance belied his complaint. “ For heaven's 
sake, my Lord,” said the officer, ‘do not mistake—the visage that you see 
is not mine but my landlady’s, she has fed me upon credit above 12 months.” 

Anecdotes of Sir William Scott (Lord Stowell) —To illustrate by example 
his singularly refined and pungent wit in conversation, or the happy and unexpect- 
ed quotations with which he embellished it, or the tersely told anecdotes with 
which he enlivened it, without for an ins'ant fatiguing his audience, would be 
far less easy,—because it is of the nature of the refined essence in which the 
spirit of the best society consists, not to keep. When some sudden and some- 
what violent changes of opinion were imputed to a learned Judge, who was al- 
ways jocosely termed Mrs. , * Varium et mutabile semper Femina,” was Sir 
Wiiliam Scott's remark. A celebrated physician having said, somewhat more 
flippantly than beseemed the gravity of his cloth, ‘“ Oh, Sir William, after forty 
aman is always either a fool or physician !’’-—‘t Mayn't he be both, Doctor 2” 
was the arch rejoinder, with a most arch leer and insinuating voice half drawled 
out. “A Vicar was once,” (said Sir William, presiding at the dinner of the 
Admiralty Sessions,)‘‘so wearied out with his parish clerk confining himself 
entirely tothe 100th Psalm, that he remonstrated, and insisted upon a variety, 
which the man promised; but, old habit proving too strong for him, theold words 
were ag, usual given out next Sunday, ‘All people that on earth do dwell,” 
Upon this the Vicar’s temper could hold out no longer, and jutting his head over 
the desk, he cried, ‘ Damn all people that on earth do dwell!’—a very compen- 
dious form of anathema!" added the learned chief of the Spiritual Court. 





Anecdote of the Duke of Portland.—Many such things may be daily heard of 
the present Duke of Portland, in the neighbourhood of Welbeck Abbey, in 
Nottinghamshire ; which convince you that he is one of those men that contrive 
to pass through life without much noise, but reaping happiness and respect in 
abundance, and while gratifying the taste for rural occupation, conferring the most 
lasting benefits upon the country. I shall close this section of this chapter with 
the substance of one such act, as related to me some years ago. In» the manner 
of relation it may therefore differ somewhat from that in which it was originally told, 
but in fact I believe it to be perfectly correct. Theduke found that one of his 
tenants, a small farmer, was falling, year after year, into ariearsof rent. The 
steward wished to know what should be done. The duke rode to the farm; 
saw that it was rapidly deteriorating, and the man, who was really an experienced 
and industrious farmer, totally onable to manage it, from poverty. In fact, all 
that was on the farm was not enough to pay the arrears. ‘ John,” said the 
duke, as the farmer came to meet him as he rode up to the house, ** I want to 
to look over the farm a little.” As they went along,—“ Really,” said he, “every 
thing is in very bad case. This won’tdo. I see you are quite underit. All your 
stock and crops won't pay the rentin arrear. I will tell you what I must do 
I must take the farm into my own hands. You shall look after it for 
me, and I will pay you your wages.” Of course, there was no saying 
nay,—the poor man bowed assent. Presently there came a reinforcement 
of stock, then loads of manure,—at the proper time seed, and wood from 
the plantations for repairing gates and buildings. The duke rode over fre- 
quently. The man exerted himself, and seemed really quite relieved from a load 


of care by the change. Things speedily assumed a new aspect, The crops and 





ed.—To be Lieut-Cols, by p Major T Buarler, from the 53d F:; Maj Lord W 
Thynne, from the 7th Fc; to be Capt without p.—Lieut. W. Cartan, from 
the 79th Foot. Brevet.—Lientenant Colonel A. F. Macintosh, of the fiftieth 
Foot to be Colonel in the Army. Memoranda —Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. 
Phelps, h.-p. unattached, has been allowed to retire from the service, by the 
sale of an unattached Lieut -Culonelcy, he being about to become a settler in 
New South Wales.—Maijor General J Pringle has been allowed to retire from 
the service, by the sale of an unattached Lieut.-Colonelcy The appointment 
of Major W C Coles, from the h.-p unattached, to be Major in the 2nd Lite 
Guards, onthe 2lsat May, 1829, should be, v. H. W. Barton, who exchs. and 
not who exchanges, recewving the difference, as previously stated.—The names 
of the Gentleman appointed to an Ensiguey in the 13th Ft., on the August, are 
Frederick Van 17th Straubenzee. 





PANISH LANGUAGE—ORAL SYSTEM.—Professor Rabadan is organizing his even- 
ing clasees for the season. Gentlemen disposed to join them will please to call at his 
residence, No. 5 Reade St., corner of Centre St.—The Ist Class will commence on Tues- 
day the 2d of October, at 7 o’clock P.M, precisely, and continue every other day from 
7 to8. 
I> Terms, in class, $10 for one corse of 30 lessons. [Sept. 29 3t. #1 


CARD.—TO THE NOBILITY AND QUALITY OF THE CANADAS.—Mr. Wm, 

Pease, (son-in-law of the late Thos. Eliot, Esq., of London, organ builder) respect- 
fully informs them he has an extensive musical establishment of Piano Fortes, Music. 
é&c., and that he is prepared to execute orders for the justly celebrated Grand Action 
Piano Fortes, which are superior for tone and workmanship to any in the country, his in- 
struments have received first premiums several times at the different Fairs held in the 
city of New York, and he has the pleasure of announcing that he has again received the 
first premium at the late fairheld September 15th, 1838, for the best toned grand action 
Piano Forte. 

A very extensive assortment of Piano Fortes of New York and Boston manufacture, 
for sale wholesale ana retail at the lowest New York prices. Orders addressed to Wm. 
Pease, New York & Boston, Piano Forte warehouse, 333 Broadway, nearly opposite 
Cariton House, will be duly attended to. (Sept.29-6tj 


OVERNESS WANTED.—In a private family in New York a Governess is wanted. 
A lady who understands the general routine of plain solid education, together witha 
competent knowledge of music and the French language, may hear of a comtortable sit- 
uation, by applying (if by letter post paid) at the office of this Journal. Satisfactory tes- 
timonials wil! be required, particularily with regard to capacity for teaching. (Sept.13-tf) 





ANTED, to go to Canada—a person competent to give instruction in Music, and in 
the French language—apply at No. 13 Pine street, up stairs—office No.12, between 
the hours of 10 and 12 A.M. (Aug. 4 -tf.] 


RS. LEWIS, pupil of Henry Herz, continues to give instructions on the Pianoforte, 

Singing and thorough Bass, at her own residence, and likewise at that of her pupils. 
For terms, apply to Mrs. Lewis, 422 Houston sireet, corner of Crosby street. - 
[Sept.22-tf. } 





oe. ~ ‘TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
ENRY VILLERS, M. D., DENTAL SURGEON, has removed to this city, from Al- 
bany, to No. 85 Liberty street, (near Broadway,) New York. Where he performs 
every operation in the Dental Art. His charges are reduced one third from the usual de- 
mand elsewhere ; and his operations guaranteed equal, if not superior to any other old 
established practitioner in this city. 
uv 


N. B. Taition in Mechanical and Dental Surgery as usu |. Fees repvucep. 





(June 30-tf.) 
XPANISH GUITAR & SINGING—Mr. T. Bishop, professor of the Spanish Guitar 
Ss and Singing. Schools and families attended witinn ten miles of the city } 
A class for the French language, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings, No. 2 


Mercer street. {815-3m") 
JTENNISON’S PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Made to order and for sale wholesale and 
retail. 

A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted. 

June 23-ly.* 
NEX DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—MISSES BROWN (recently from 

Edinburgh) intend to open a School for the instruction of Young Ladies, on Monday, 

3d September, at No. 1i Varick street, corner of North Moore Street. The branches of 
education, which will all be taught on the most approved modern principles, will consist of 
English, Composition, History, Geography, Writing, Arithmetic, French, Italian, Music & 
Drawing. Also plain and fancy Needle-work. '. 

Reference is made to Rev. Dr. McElroy, and Rev. Dr. Knox, New York. 


THE HUMAN EYE 
R. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his practice 
to the DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, from an 
incipient degree of inflammation to the most complicated diseases. 
The Eye examined with the powerful optical instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can detect the slightest indication of disease or weakness of that organ. Glasses fit- 
te d (as usual) to the particular defect. Sep 1. 


MPORTANT DISCOVERY.—The undersigned Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, re 
spectfully informs the citizens of New York that he has succeeded by indefatigable 
perseveran oe, in setting artificial teeth on gold plate to the upper gum without the use of 
sLasps or any other fastening whatever, adhering firmly to the gum by the sole pressure 
of the atmosphere. They are inserted without the le ast pain. For references and re- 
commendations, (a thousand of which could be secured.) the undersigned refers to his 
printed Circular, oneof which may be seen hanging in the American Museum. Having 
lost all his upper teeth,the undersigned now wears anejitire upper set, fixed in on the 
above principle, which may be seen and examined by calling at his office. Every other 
operation in Dentistry performed in the best and most complete manner 
SAMUEL B 

Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 11 Laight St near St John’s Park 


G. & W.H. Jennison, 
corner Varick and Chariton sts. 


SMITIL 
HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute 
were awarded for the ‘‘ best Incorruptible Teeth, supenor method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvementsin the art of Dentistry,”"te JONATHAN 








J. SYLVESTER, STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway, & 29 w 
street, New York, has made to draw upon any part of Grae 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards, 

Buys sells uncurrent money of al! kinds tthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business in its various branches. : 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw at sight. 

S. J. Sylvester respectfully begs to notice thathe has no other offices but at 130 Broad- 
way and 22 Wall street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attention if addressed tJune9-tf.} 8. J. SYLVESTER, New York. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
Office of King’s College, Lot-Street, Toronto, Opposite the College Avenue. 
EPARATE Sealed Tenders, for the undermentioned Buildings of the intended Univer. 
versity of King's College, Toronto, Upper Canada, will be received by the Bursar of 
the University, on or before the first day of November next, viz : 

No. 1. The South-East Building, containing the Students’ Apartments &c. 

No. 2. The South side of the Quadrangle, containing the Chapel, Library, Museum, 
Lecture Rooms, &c. 

No. 3. The South-west Building, containing the Hall, (pro. tem.) Proctor’s Apartments 
Steward’s Rooms, &c. a 

The Drawings, Specifications, &c. of the several Buildings, may be seen at the Orfice 
of Mr. Thos. Young, Architect, No 98, Newgate Street, between the hours of ten and four 
from the 20th of September to the Ist of November, 1838. 

Each Contractor to provide two good and sufficient Sureties for the due performance 
of bis Contract or Contracts, and the envelope of each Contract to be numbered and qj. 
rected as above described. 

The Council reserve to themselves the right of deciding whether any of the Tenders 
are such as they will accept ; and they do not bind themselves to take the lowest Tender, 
unless they are satisfied of the competency of the person tendering to perform his un 
dertaking in a workmanlike manner. f ; 

By order of the Council of the University of King’s College, bearing date this Fitth day 
of September, 1838. (Sept.22-4t.J JOSEPH WELLS, Registrar & Bursar. 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 
SecRETARY’s Orrice, Albany, July 16, 1838, 

Sir—I hereby give you notice that at the next general election of this state, to be held 
on the 5th, 6th, and 7th days of November next, a Governor and Lieutenant Governor are 
to be elected. , , J 

I hereby give you notice that a Senator isto be chosen in the First Senate District, 
in the place of Coe S. Downing, whose term of office will expire on the last day of De- 
cember next. JOHN A. DIX, Secretary of State. 

To the Sheriff of the city and county of New York. 

N.B. The inspector of election in the several wards in your city and county will give 
notice of the election of four representatives to Congress from the Third Congressiona) 
District.—They will also give notice of the election of Members of Assembly, and for 
filling any vacancies in county offices which may exist. 











The above is a true copy of the notification received from the Secretary of State 
ACOB ACKER. 
Sheriff city and county of New York. 
Sheriff's Office, July 28, 1838. 


All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each week until 
the election, and immediately after send their bills to the Sheriff's office. (Aug.18-ti.) 
BRITISH STEAM SHIP “* GREAT WESTERN.” 
1390 tons burthen, James Hoskin, R. N , Commander. 
NEW YORK TO BRISTOL. 


The regular sailing days of the above ship, for the remainder of the year, are fixed as 
follows :— 


From Bristol. 
21st July. 


From New York. 
16th August. 
8th September. 4th October. 
Q7th October. 22d November. 
Rates of passage, to Bristol, including provisions, wines, &c.—For berths in the main 
saloon, or cuddy, thirty-five guineas, ($163,33): in other parts of the ship, thirty guineas, 
($140) ; steward’s fees £1,10, or $6,66 ; children under 12, and servants, half price. Letters 
received on board, will be charged 25 cents per single sheet ; larger letters in proportion, 
A bag will be appropriated to letters for the Continent of Europe, and they will be de- 
posited therein on payment, in addition to the ship postage, as above, of the regular Eng- 
lish postage from Bristol to their port of departure from England to the Continent, which 
port of departure should be designated on the letters. 
The ship can carry about 100 tons of goods, and persons wishing to import goods by this 
conveyance, and who have no established correspondents at Bristol, will have every re- 
quisite facility provided on application to the subscriber ; and the like facility wil! be af- 
forded to those shipping goods from this toe Bristol, for their transmission from thence to 
their place of destination. 
A Surgeon is permanently engaged in the ship, and every provision made for the com- 
fort and security of the passengers. 
toFor passage by any of the trips rrom New York, or freight, “vp personally, or by line 
RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st 
Agent of the Great Western Steam Ship Co. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 

Fr New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
ear :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York omthe Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Fumk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. _ 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of cvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing o! these 
packets, the subscri, bers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing erder, viz 


(June 30) 











Ships. Masters. | Days of ang from New- |Days of Sailing from iiavre, 
Ork. | 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16,/Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. |, 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, “ 16, May 8, “ 24,/March], “ 16, “ & 
Duch. d’Orlieans, |Richardson,| ‘* 24, “ 16, Sept. 8) “ S, Jay 1, * 06, 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard,|Feb. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ §8&, Nov. |, 
Francois Ist, wW, W.Pel,i “ 16, June 6." Mist 3b * BW * & 
Emerald, W. B.Orne,| * 24, “* 16, Oct. OF “ 6, Aug. 1, “ MB, 
Silvie De Grasse,, Weiderholdt March 8, ‘‘ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ &, Dec. 1, 
Poland, Anthony, | ‘** 16, July 8, ‘“* M&JMay 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Albany, J. Johnston,} “© 24, ** 16, Nov. 8} ‘“* 6, Sept. 1, “ 6, 
Louis Philippe, {J.Castoff, |April 8, ‘* 24, Dec. 16) “ 16, “* 8, Feb. 1, 
Sully, D.Lines, | “ 16, Aug. 8, “ 24\June 1, “ 16, “= &, 





These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegart accomrmeda- 
tions for passengers, comprising ali that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe forwarded by their pa-kets, free of all charges except the expenses sc 
tually incurred C BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 





a 





and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the vear, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing trom 
| York. } London. 
St. James, W H.Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, (ct. 1), 
Montreal, 8. B. Griffing, om, * © 1, eo. “§ a7, * 7 ‘ @%, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | * 20, “ 90, “ 20,Marech7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Ped.. 3, Jame. L..Gewild. ¢..27,1%¢ BH, * MM, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, o'r, “ 20, “jo * FB * ‘ vi, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “em  @ %, “ 90, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, |March1, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ I, “ 1, 
Samson, R. Sturges, Le ae. ss “8% * %, 
President, 1J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, ‘ 20,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, \H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, “ 17, “ 27, © Wi, 
Toronto, |R.Griswold, | “ 10, “* 10, © 10.) © 27, * 97, * @& 
Westminster, G. Moore, Li * oo. &. om “ 20.\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, end are commanded by atle 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken tnat the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 


best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, foreach adult 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets w 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Pills 
Lading are signed therefor Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, orto 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman streat, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpeel, 


have arranged for their sailing from each p rt on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month , the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz- 

















Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing trom 
} York. Liverpoo! 

Pennsylvania, J. P. Smith, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25 April 25 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “ 13, “ 33,° * 73, |Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May |}, 
Orpheus, Bailey, “wm “iim *§ F} = &} * fy 
Roscius, Collins, “eh *“ B §* B, ss 33, * 2 18, 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, jAug. 1, Dec. 1, April i,} “* 19, “ 19, “ Ie, 
Independence, | E. Nye, | -., «© | & Fl oe. | Ot 
Virginian, I. Harris, “+13, * 33, * 48, 1Oct. J, Feb. }. June 1, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, eS Re = "ei... / ~” " _# 
Siddons, Britton, Oy. Bh Oo Qe OH 13, 
North America, | Hoxie, ept.1, Jan. 1, May 1, “1, * 19, * 1% 
Roscoe, J. ©. Delano, i et Ep) Re Te so 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “ 13, “ 93, “ 413,)Nov. I March], July 
Europe, A. C. Marshall) “ 19, “ 19, “© 19,) “7, “ 7 “ fy 
Sheridan, | Depeyster, | 6.96, yy She Lo Be So doe TH Hg 
Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June l,j; “ 19, “ 19, - 
Geo.Washington| H. Holdrege, ewer ae Bee et tt % 
United States, | N.H.Holdrege, “ 13, ‘ 13, ‘ 13,/Dec. J, April |, Aug 1, 
South America, | Barstow, by BR tty TO) HE) MV MeHg 8 6% * Hy 
Garrick, N. B.Palmer, | “ 25, “ 2%, “ 9) “ 18, % 13, 18, 
England, |B. L. Waite, \Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,] “ 19, “ 19 19, 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant acc: mmoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at ae 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bede ng. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, ai 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 4 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South Americs, Been ’ 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co, or C. H. MARSHALL, N.*- 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Pennsylvania, Independence, Roscoe, and Geo. Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.Y. ‘ 
WILDES, PICKERSGILI, & Co.. Rumford-st., Liverpeo 














DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medica) and Mechanica) Dentist, 
No, 5 Chambers. (near Chatham street,) New York. [Feh. 1).J 

















| WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co,Li 


| Agents for ships Shakspeare, Siddcns, Sheridan and Garrick, 


| E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York 
erpool. 





